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ANNOUNCEMENT OF THE TWENTY-SEVENTH 
MEETING OF THE CONVENTION OF AMERI- 
CAN INSTRUCTORS OF THE DEAF 


At a special meeting of the Executive Committee of the 
Convention of American Instructors of the Deaf held at 
Colorado Springs, Thursday, October 2, 1930, the invi- 
tation extended by the authorities of the Manitoba School 
for the Deaf to hold the Twenty-Seventh Meeting of the 
Convention at Winnipeg, Manitoba, during the week be- 
ginning June 22, 1931, was accepted. 

Under the direction of Superintendent Thomas 8S. Me- 
Aloney of Colorado Springs, Colorado, a program is now 
being prepared. Every phase of the education of the 
deaf will be covered by this program. 

The location of the convention city affords a unique 
opportunity to combine a pleasure trip with a profitable 
week of deliberation on the highly specialized field of edu- 
cating the deaf. 

Detailed announcement covering program will be made 
public from time to time. 

ELBERT A. GRUVER, President. 
IanaTiIus Secretary. 


READING AS A MEANS OF TEACHING 
LANGUAGE TO THE DEAF 


Reading is perhaps the most discussed subject in the 
curricula of our schools for the deaf to-day, dividing 
honors with industrial training. This intense interest in 
reading has borne down upon us with tremendous force 
in the past half decade or less. The reason for it is not 
far to seek. It is a direct outcome of the big testing 
movement in all schools which disclosed the status of 
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reading abilities among all readers, both deaf and hearing. 

Weakness and even failure in reading ability of chil- 
dren in our own school led us to try to find some way of 
correcting and improving the acknowledged fault which 
seemed to lie at the basis of failures in other subjects in 
the curriculum as well as in the regular reading lessons. 

The problem which we undertook to work upon, briefly 
stated, was: To discover and apply a thorough, practical, 
but quicker, means than we have had of teaching the deaf 
child to understand language as expressed in print. 

The general language handicap of the deaf child is too 
well known to require explanation to readers of the 
Annats. Teachers of the deaf know the language prob- 
lem and all its difficulties, but the answer to the question 
of how to improve the deaf child’s understanding and use 
of language is still being sought by all of us. I do not 
hope to answer the question, but merely to present a plan 
or suggestion that has helped us and which I hope will 
help others. 

Probably many of my readers are teachers who are 
teaching language to deaf children through speech and 
speech reading, that is, the oral method. The oral method 
is still rather young in the history of education. The 
early years of the oral method were by no means easy. 
We may well be thankful to those fine people who took it 
through that difficult initial period. Those early oral 
teachers had to ‘‘sell the method’’ to the school patrons, 
and the sales were in proportion to the quality of the 
product. By that I mean that an oral teacher had to 
produce very good speech and speech reading in order 
to prove that her method was sound and would stand the 
test of use. Many can remember far enough back to 
recall the fine results that were obtained: 

Every oral teacher knows the time and work involved 
in getting good, intelligible speech from children who 
have not the aid of hearing in the acquisition of their 
speech. We know that it means constant, persistent, un- 
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tiring work. Nothing slips back more quickly than a 
deaf child’s speech if he is not kept up to his best at 
least throughout his school career and until his speech 
habits are firmly established. Unintelligible speech is 
about as useless a thing as I can think of. Good speech 
is hard to get but worth the effort to do well. 

Is it any wonder that oral teachers worked in season 
and out of season, day in and day out, on speech work 
and speech reading, then more speech work and more 
speech reading? The wonder rather is that such a large 
number of children have been graduated from the oral 
schools, considering the volume of extra time required 
in perfecting and keeping up speech and speech reading, 
at the same time carrying to completion all the subjects 
of the curriculum. Since our present-day system is built 
on the oral foundation, every ounce of effort expended, 
no matter how difficult it may be, is well worth while if 
it makes the teaching effective. 

All of us know that a deaf child’s language problem 
is not solved by giving him speech elements and com- 
binations. The language problem still looms large even 
though he can speak all the elements and all the com- 
binations. Language is, however, directly related to speech 
reading, as in speech reading the child is understanding 
the language used by another person. So, speech reading 
has been our connecting link between the deaf child’s 
speech and language. 

In fact, in the first year or two in school, speech read- 
ing has been our principal means of teaching language. 
The oral teacher talks to her children constantly, giving 
them just as many experiences in seeing speech as she 
possibly ean. Every time a deaf child looks at a teacher 
the latter should give him something in speech reading 
to enlarge his vocabulary and enrich his language ex- 
perience. But if we as teachers never overlooked or passed 
up an opportunity for speech reading, our children would 
still be untrained and deficient in that other now-universal 
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means of understanding the thoughts of others as ex- 
pressed in printed language. 

I feel that oral teachers have been very faithful to oral 
ideals. Oralism is still young, and lest she be considered 
untrue to the faith she professed, no oral teacher has 
dared to spend as much time on anything else or on any 
other subject as she spent on speech! I am an oralist 
through and through, but my devotion to oralism does not 
blind me to the fact that we must supplement and sup- 
port our speech and speech reading for the deaf with 
some other work that will help us attain our end and 
purpose more accurately and speedily than we have done 
heretofore. 

I believe that Silent Reading offers the means we seek 
for supplementing, supporting and strengthening speech 
and speech reading, at the same time illuminating and 
improving the deaf child’s understanding of language as 
he meets it everywhere in print. I believe, too, that as 
staunch oralists we may safely use silent reading without 
violating our oral consciences, since, as I purpose to show, 
it can be taught at no sacrifice to our speech and speech 
reading, but may possibly strengthen both. 

Of course, I did not arrive at this conclusion all by 
myself, nor even with the very able and willing coopera- 
tion of my co-workers, the classroom teachers who have 
actually done the work I shall report here. At first we 
were stimulated by two reports that were published com- 
paratively recently, which contained comments and con- 
clusions both serious and challenging concerning the edu- 
cational ability of deaf children. 

One of these reports was the psychological monograph 
by Dr. Jeannette C. Reamer, under the title ‘‘Mental and 
Educational Measurements of the Deaf’’. In the sum- 
mary she states that ‘‘The average difference in educa- 
tional ability between deaf and hearing children can be 
expressed by saying that the deaf child is retarded five 
years as compared with the hearing child.’’ The other 
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report was of the survey of American schools for the deaf 
made in 1924-25 under the auspices of the National 
Research Council. This report, ‘‘A Survey of American 
Schools for the Deaf’’, by Day, Fusfeld and Pintner, is 
now available in book form. This survey gave further 
evidence of the gap between the educational ability of 
the deaf and that of the hearing. These reports furnish 
food for sober thought. 

For light upon the subject of Silent Reading, there is 
the vast volume of the literature of teaching reading to 
the hearing. That literature is open to us all, as are 
many courses for teachers in colleges and universities, and 
from these sources our teachers have received much help 
and direction in the manner of procedures. The litera- 
ture of the testing movement in education sheds much 
light on the reading work. These subjects are very closely 
related, for it was the tests that showed up the importance 
of silent reading ability. On silent reading ability was 
found to depend, very largely, the success or failure in 
all the educational tests. The child’s ability to read the 
tests indicated his ability to read such printed material 
as might come to his hand in any form at all. 

By ‘‘reading’’ I am sure it is understood that I do not 
confine reading to the reading period, but include read- 
ing for various purposes in books, papers and all the 
ways in which the child comes in contact with printed 
material. Here are some of the various purposes for 
which a school child reads: 

to answer factual questions 

to follow directions 

to answer judgment questions 

to select relevant facts for making judgments 

to visualize scenes or situations for dramatization, re- 
production or illustration 

to compare 

to find out what is happening, has happened, or will 
happen. 
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There are many more purposes for which the child 
reads. Skill in reading for one purpose does not neces- 
sarily mean skill in any other type of reading. Different 
types of reading ability are required for reading for 
these various purposes, involving a large number of 
mental processes. We as teachers should know what 
reading abilities the children need, and should see that 
the pupils have the experiences that will develop these 
particular abilities. 

It is perfectly safe to assume that if the educational 
ability of hearing children depends so largely on reading 
ability the same is true of deaf children. I fear that I 
was a little inclined to excuse the deaf children’s poor 
performances on the tests as due to lack of understand- 
ing of the language forms used in printed material. But 
when a teacher recognizes the cause of a weakness in her 
educational product, it is her responsibility to try to 
discover a means of correcting or eliminating it. This 
was our reason for conducting the experiment in reading 
which I shall describe here. 

Visiting teachers have often said to me, ‘‘But we have 
been teaching reading all along.’’ Of course they have, 
but many have not measured the results of their teaching, 
or if they have measured, they have found that the deaf 
children’s reading ability was not up to grade. 

We measured the reading ability of our children both 
by standardized and informal tests, and made some very 
disturbing discoveries. Much to our discomfiture we 
found the children sadly deficient in reading ability, both 
in comprehension and in control over the mechanics of 
reading, such as speed, eye span and units of recognition. 

Realizing the importance of reading in our whole pro- 
gram of education, and feeling very keenly our need of 
better reading ability, we decided to attack the problem 
as well as we could, taking care to test our procedure at 
every step by the best available psychological criticism. 
We tried to keep in mind, too, that we were working for 
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a practical result, and not just working out a theory. 

There arose at once the question of how to begin this 
work of improving the reading ability of deaf children, 
and how to carry it on after it was begun. The old 
methods were plainly insufficient and ineffective, but no 
new trail had been blazed, no route charted. 

The Columbia University experiment conducted by Dr. 
Helen Thompson under the direction of Dr. Arthur I. 
Gates at Dr. Harris Taylor’s school in New York was 
under way. It is now famous, but that first year it was 
impossible to learn just what it was they were doing, and 
how they were doing it. Dr. Thompson’s report under 
the title, ‘‘An Experimental Study of the Reading Abil- 
ity of Deaf-Mutes,’’ is now published and we have studied 
it very carefully. It is very valuable and teachers of 
reading should be familiar with it and with the material 
Dr. Thompson used with the children. 

Since our problem was fundamentally one of under- 
standing language, it was of equal importance in each 
grade. But we couldn’t attack in every grade at once 
lest we find ourselves in a state of confusion, so we de- 
cided to begin with the youngest children who had least 
language experience and no reading habits or attitudes. 
These were, of course, the children in the kindergarten, all 
of whom were under six years of age. The very fact that 
these children had no reading habits was reason for try- 
ing the experiment with them first. We could then study 
their first reactions to word meanings as expressed in 
print. As briefly as I can I shall describe the conditions 
of the experiment, our reasons for our procedure and the 
results. 

We started with six deaf children between the ages of 
four and a half and six years. The school session was in 
the morning only. The time allotted to the silent reading 
work was a few minutes daily. During the silent reading 
period the teacher used speech, but no cognizance was 
taken of any oral responses made by the children in case 
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there were any. It was silent reading for them, with 
speech reading used but not. emphasized. So particular 
were we at first that with a stop watch we timed the 
periods, allowing six minutes on speech work, three 
minutes on speech reading, and three minutes on reading 
print. This doubling the time given to speech was to 
calm our oral consciences, lest we wrong the children. We 
soon found that a new word could be given in print and 
‘“fixed’’ in less time than either speech reading or speech. 
Then we were not quite so strict, as our purpose was to 
get meanings over to the children. 

The materials for the first lesson were: 

A set of colored pictures mounted on heavy cardboard 
on which, under the picture, was printed the name of the 
object. 

A separate set of word ecards printed on manila docu- 
ment in the same sized type as the picture card. (A hand 
print set of 114 inch type was used for the printing.) 

The first step was matching the separate word card with 
the picture which had the word printed below. Three 
cards were given first. Others were added one at a time, 
until a set of six or eight had been learned, as, animals, 
a family, familiar objects, the toys. 

The next step was with a duplicate set of pictures with- 
out the word printed below. The child placed the word 
eard beneath the picture. For this stage of the work, the 
teacher placed the cards on the chalk rail and the child 
matched the printed word card with the picture. To 
gather them up, speech reading was used, as ‘‘Give me 
the dog, the fish, the horse.’’ This work went so fast as 
to surprise us all. There was no doubt that the children 
were getting meanings from the printed words. A vocab- 
ulary of 100 words was built up in a remarkably short 
time. 

A wall chart into which the word cards could be slipped 
and withdrawn by the children was used for the next and 
succeeding steps. 
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The next step was building short sentences. The 
teacher printed cards with (1) the names of many ob- 
jects in the room, (2) the word ‘‘Put’’ (a lot of these), 
(3) a number of phrases, as, ‘‘on the table’’, ‘‘under the 
slide’’, ‘‘on the desk’’. Nearly all the objects and pieces 
of furniture in the room were labelled, and labels allowed 
to remain. To build up a sentence, as ‘‘Put the top on 
the table’’, the teacher took the child by the hand, let 
him pick up the top, took him to the chart and let him 
match the top with the printed word ‘‘top’’, took him to 
the table and let him put the top on the table, showing 
him the printed word ‘‘Put’’ as he performed the action, 
and showing him the printed phrase card ‘‘on the table’’ 
as he placed the top on the table. 

The children soon learned a great many prepositional 
phrases in sentences such as, ‘‘Put the doll on the chair’’, 
‘Put the basket on the floor’’. Just think of the time 
saved for the teacher of second or third year pupils to 
have the children know, and know how to use, preposi- 
tional phrases when they are six years old, or, if they 
start at six years, to know them by the end of the first 
year in school. To complete the exercise, the teacher 
holds up a ecard that says, ‘‘Get the flag’’, thus giving op- 
portunity for more repetitions of the printed form, with 
the obvious reason of picking up the room, but with the 
deep ulterior motive of drilling without humdrum. 

For the next step the objects were ‘‘put’’ around the 
room again as before. In a second chart, hung beside 
the first, the teacher put the question, ‘‘ What is on the 
table?’’ Only one word was needed to answer, so the 
child took the word card from the first chart and placed 
it in the second after the question. 

For the next step the question word ‘‘Where’’ was in- 
troduced. With the ‘‘Put’’ chart, objects were placed 
around the room again. Then a printed strip, ‘‘ Where 
is the top?’’ was placed in the second chart. The child 
looked around the room, found out where the top was, 
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picked out the phrase card in the sentence that told him 
that it was ‘‘under the table’’, and placed it after the 
question, thus using what teachers of the deaf were wont 
to call the ‘‘short answer’’. The ‘‘Where’’ questions were 
given for all the sentences in the first chart, affording a 
good deal of variety and possibilities of a great many 
repetitions. 

Interest never seemed to lag in the reading, which, 
however, the teacher took care to vary in some way every 
day. 

Next the children’s names were put in the chart with 
some simple command as, ‘‘Lois, walk.’’ After Lois had 
walked, the question ‘‘Who walked?’’ was put in the 
second chart, and the short answer accepted, ‘‘Lois’’ or 

The children’s names were again put in the chart, as, 
‘‘Evan, jump.’’ After Evan had jumped, in the second 
chart appeared, ‘‘What did Evan do?’’ Here the pro- 
nouns were brought in and the children took them very 
easily and quickly. Another child put up, ‘‘He jumped’’, 
or Evan put up ‘‘I jumped’’. Compound predicate com- 
mands gave further use of the pronouns and change of 
verb form from the interrogative to the declarative, as 
‘‘Trene, run and jump.’’ ‘‘What did Irene do?”’ ‘‘She 
ran and jumped.’’ 

Color words were introduced on cards on which large 
colored discs (paper) were mounted. The printed words 
were presented much as the single word vocabulary was 
presented in the first step. 

Number words were introduced for the numbers up to 
five. Number groups were arranged with paper discs 
mounted on cardboard, domino fashion. Mounted pictures 
of groups of objects were also used for vocabulary build- 
ing exercises and number experiences, as, ‘‘one, two, three, 
four or five apples, birds.’’ 

The wall chart may also serve as a bulletin board on 
which before school the teacher puts up such sentences as, 
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‘*Robert, feed the fish’’, ‘‘Frank, water the plants’’. A 
label ‘‘the fish’’ stands against the fish bowl, and another 
‘‘the plant’’ stands against the flower pot. The bulletin 
board stimulates the interest in reading and establishes 
the habit of expecting to get meaning from printed words 
elsewhere than in books. 

Different commands were given to be read and acted 
out by the whole class, as, ‘‘Jump like a rabbit’’, ‘‘Fly 
like a bird’’, ‘‘ Walk like a duck’’. Other commands such 
as ‘Turn around’’, ‘‘Sit on the floor’’, ‘‘Hide your eyes’’ 
were given, too. 

A few sentences were given which described a picture, 
of which there are so many very attractive ones available. 
The sentences were printed beneath the pictures, as, ‘‘The 
baby is sleepy’’, ‘‘The boy has five apples’’, ‘‘It is rain- 
ing’’. These were given to lead the children to get 
thought from the printed words as interpreting pictures 
into language. 

It is a pleasure to be able to state that as a result 
of this reading experiment with kindergarten-age deaf 
children, the vocabulary of the group was increased 100 
per cent over and above the number of words required 
in the kindergarten year. These little children took 
language forms that we never before have attempted to 
give earlier than our second or third year in school. The 
reason they learned them so readily was, I think, that the 
print is so definite, and the words were presented in a 
functional or context manner so that the meanings were 
made perfectly clear. These children have a richer experi- 
ence with language than any class we have had previous 
to this time. Nor have we by any means exhausted the 
possibility or interest in the material used. Any ingenious 
teacher can devise other material and fresh possibilities 
for this work and can be assured she is advancing the 
child’s development in his fundamental need for reading 
ability which is likely to function constantly throughout 
his life. 
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We found that the speech reading of the group im- 
proved after we started the print reading. It is true that 
after the first we mixed speech reading and print read- 
ing in the same lesson, thus giving an extra speech read- 
ing opportunity when the child’s turn came to read. 

As we continued to limit the print reading lesson to 
one period a day, and continued to give speech exercises 
a good many times a day to each child, nothing was 
missed of the speech work time, which still far exceeded 
the time given to reading. The number of words in the 
spoken vocabulary was not increased appreciably, as our 
aim had been to cover the usual ground in speech, which 
we did. We felt that giving the children the word and 
language meanings ahead of their spoken vocabulary was 
a normal psychological procedure, and gave them a vocab- 
ulary for the interpretation of things about them which 
might reasonably be expected to motivate their speech 
efforts and desires. 

We were interested to see whether any use could be 
made of the new reading ability. To this end, at the 
latter part of the year, we presented a silent reading work 
book written for first grade hearing children. The readi- 
ness and ease with which the deaf children took up the 
book, read the directions, and followed them were a 
joy to see, and showed us that print had become to them 
a means of getting thought. 

In the stage above the kindergarten, what we call our 
first year, these same children began in the following 
September to read other, connected types of printed ma- 
terial. Following the method of procedure originated 
and used by Miss Marjorie Hardy of the University of 
Chicago Elementary School, the teacher based her read- 
ing work on the children’s experiences. The Wheeler 
Publishing Company who publish Miss Hardy’s books, 
have a moving picture film of Miss Hardy giving her first 
lessons in this method of beginning reading. In a sense 
this utilizing the children’s own experiences for language 
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teaching is what teachers of the deaf have done for a long 
time, in what they called ‘‘news’’ or ‘‘journal’’ work— 
but with this great difference: A class experience was 
worked up into a reading unit and as such was interest- 
ing enough to preserve, whereas the ‘‘news’’ item lost 
interest as yesterday’s newspaper does. 

This was the procedure. A class was taken for some 
interesting experience, not too complex at first. When 
the children returned they talked it over, and the teacher 
helped formulate sentences that made a sequential story. 
This story she wrote on the blackboard for the children. 
They made blackboard illustrations, and over night the 
teacher printed the story in one-inch type on a sheet of 
manila document 28” x 30”. Here is the first story we used. 

We took a walk. 

We saw three trains. 

We saw the train go. 

We saw the train stop. 

We saw the train back up. 

Duplicate sentences were printed on strips that could 
be inserted in the wall chart. To use these strips the 
teacher might say, ‘‘ Who can show me the sentence that 
says ‘We saw three trains?’ ’’. That was speech reading. 
A child showed the sentence with the use of a marker 
strip. We found that without asking them to read it aloud, 
they generally did so. Sometimes the teacher stopped 
then and there to work on the speech, sometimes not. 
Then she handed a child the printed sentence strips, and 
he placed the sentence he had pointed out in the wall 
chart, taking care to make the built-up chart like the orig- 
inal. In looking over the handful of sentences to find 
the one called for, he got the repetition that amounts to 
drill, but which differs from formal in being motivated. 
Formal drill unless motivated is just about so much waste 
time. 

Questions—who, where, what, what did. . . . do, when, 
how, how many, what color, what for—were printed about 
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the chart story, a few about each story, and the answers 
were selected by the children from the printed sentence 
strips or from sentence strips cut up into words and 
phrases. This was varied with true-false statements for 
the children to answer ‘‘yes’’ or ‘‘no.’’ This can easily be 
made a speech reading as well as a print reading exercise. 

Reading interest was stimulated by the use of the bul- 
letin board. It developed the habit of looking for news 
or announcements in print just as we do in newspapers. 
That the children soon learn to appreciate and participate 
in having the bulletins accurate is illustrated by the fol- 
lowing incident which occurred in the class I have re- 
ferred to above. A Fire Department Project was under way. 
One afternoon the teacher wrote on the blackboard bul- 
letin, ‘‘We shall go to the fire station to-morrow.’’ Next 
morning a seven-year-old arrived in the schoolroom before 
the teacher, and when she came in he proudly pointed 
out that he had changed the sentence to read ‘‘ We shall 
go to the fire station to-day’’. 

The experience charts covered a variety of experiences. 
The charts were never worked on to the point of memoriz- 
ing. During the ten months of the school year the class 
had fifteen of these experiences which they worked up in 
charts, which means one about every two and a half weeks. 

Preprimers were also introduced after several charts 
had been made familiar. Our favorite preprimer is ‘‘Sally 
and Billy’’, by Marjorie Hardy mentioned before. Miss 
Hardy has a work book for each child called ‘‘My Book’’, 
in which the Sally and Billy stories are cut up and may 
be arranged and pasted into the child’s book by himself. 
A great feature of ‘‘Sally and Billy’’ is that all the verbs 
are in the past tense—long a practice in teaching begin- 
ning reading to deaf children. To discover that a familiar 
practice is now considered the last word in modern 
methods just makes us feel secure and confident that what 
we are doing is not going to widen but narrow the gap 
between the deaf child’s control of language and that 
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of the hearing child, and to narrow that gap is a major 
aim with us all. If we use the same material, present it 
in the same way, and get the same results, we are making 
our deaf children as nearly normal as it is possible for us 
to make them considering their irremovable handicap. 

Following the preprimer, ‘‘Sally and Billy’’, we used 
Miss Hardy’s other preprimer, ‘‘The Little Book’’, and 
the work book that accompanies it. The method of using 
it was similar to that in the use of the first book. 

In the silent reading exercise the children often volun- 
tarily read aloud the sentences they were asked to point 
out. The teacher based much of her speech work on teach- 
ing the children to read and speak the chart stories. I do 
not mean they memorized them, but read them orally 
from the chart, and corrected and improved the speech 
for them in the regular speech work period. Many ques- 
tions asked in speech reading were answered orally by 
the children. By filling them full to overflowing with 
the language of the chart stories, the habit was established 
of thinking in language and expressing thoughts in 
speech. We have found the class using more spontaneous 
and natural speech than any class I have ever seen in 
the public schools. We feel that the question as to the 
silent reading interfering with speech habits (a question 
we could not venture an answer on when we began) is 
answered, and that the answer is—that silent reading 
enriches the children’s language to an unprecedented de- 
gree, and motivates the children’s use of speech for ex- 
pression. To have such vital material to work on for 
improvement of speech enlivens the speech period for both 
teacher and pupil. 

The class mentioned, during what we call our second 
year in school, completed reading three primers with the 
work books that accompany each. The primers were 
‘“Wag and Puff’’ by Marjorie Hardy, ‘‘The Child Story 
Reader’’ by Freeman and Storm, with the Diagnostic Test 
for same, and “The Winston Reader’’. They also read 
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one First Reader, ‘‘The Child Story First Reader’’. 
Some other readers that we have and like are: 


Smedley Olsen Readers Stone Silent Reading 
Thought Test Readers Winston Readers 
Marjorie Hardy Readers Field Readers 


Work material we like includes: 


My Work Book in Reading Garden City Supply Co. work ma- 
Progress Books in Reading terial 

Harter Supply Co., work material Hall McCreary work material 
Plymouth Press self instructional Laidlaw work material 

material 

It is encouraging to know that, since many teachers 
must purchase work material from their own funds, all 
this material is on the market at prices much lower than 
any ‘‘deaf’’ material I have ever heard of. In fact no 
one has ever published ‘‘deaf’’ material of like kind. But 
since we can use the normal type of material, which is 
being constantly revised and increased, and which may be 
procured at such reasonable rates, we need only go to the 
regular sources of supply to furnish and equip our work 
material requirements. 

To stimulate free reading, there was a reading table in 
the classroom. A round table is good for this purpose. On 
the reading table were single copies of a great many 
readers, story, riddle and picture books suitable to the 
grade. To this table the children might and did repair 
at certain times. They were not held responsible for what 
they read at this period. The purpose was to create and 
stimulate a reading attitude for leisure time. Sometimes, 
casually, the teacher looked over the shoulder and asked 
a question or two. Generally it was the children who 
brought their books to the teacher to talk or ask questions 
about what they had read. 

Just to be able to give young children the primers at 
the primer age and stage has been no small part of our 
satisfaction with the results of using silent reading before 
the speech of the book content was required. Generally, 
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primers were of no use to us except as picture books 
with language we could not interpret to the young deaf 
child. By the time the child had control over the me- 
chanics of reading, he was too old to be even the least 
bit interested in primer material. 

The rapid increase in the vocabularies of the children 
reported on, the joy they showed in discovering that they 
could get meanings from the immense volume of printed 
material about them, their unquestionable development 
of the reading habit—recommended by Dr. Bell forty 
years ago!—give us great hope for the future development 
of deaf children in all grades, as will eventually be 
worked out, in the use of silent reading as a means of 
learning and gaining power in the use of language. 

The revelations of this simple and unpretentious study 
of silent reading, undertaken with considerable trepida- 
tion, have proven to be an inspiration to us for renewed 
and further effort with promise of very complete satis- 
faction if pursued with intelligence, enthusiasm and 
diligence. In the experiment here reported we have only 
barely scratched the surface of the matter. It remains 
for all of us to go on and on with this work of tieing 
up language and reading ability till we have solved the 
‘problem practically, and have given the children adequate 
and efficient reading ability which implies thorough under- 
standing of language as found in print. 

I plead for an experimental attitude on the part of 
classroom teachers and principals, for by experimentation 
we shall find new ways for old, and make real progress 
in the solution of these common but fundamental educa- 
tional problems. A motto for a teacher who is willing to 
experiment on this or any other subject is, ‘‘The men who 
try to do something and fail are infinitely better than 
those who try to do nothing, and succeed!”’ 

CLARA E. NEWLEE, 
Head Teacher, Parker Practice Day-School, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


WHAT IS PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION? 


Easier asked than answered is the question, What Is 
Progressive Education?—especially after one reads the 
attempts of a score or more of our leading philosophers 
and other thinkers of our own and past ages to define 
‘‘education’’. Moreover, we have the limiting, but won- 
derful, word ‘‘progressive’’ to consider. 

First, it is evident, progressive education should survey 
with great care the situation in which we now find our- 
selves, and then not only point the way we wish to go, 
but locate rather definitely the next step to be taken to 
enable the pupil to reach a higher and better level. In 
order to do this the aim or aims must be kept clearly in 
mind; we must know toward what we are working. A 
thorough understanding of the underlying principles of 
psychology, sociology, and of current educational theories 
is necessary, but these should be examined carefully, 
critically, with an open mind. 

Next, the value of what we propose to teach should be 
easily recognized; it must link up with life and prove 
of use to the individual and society as well. This would 
include the forces of science, man’s mastery over nature, 
and the powers of society. In other words, the child’s 
physical, mental and moral (or spiritual) nature would 
be developed in relation to these potent forces from with- 
out. 

The third and last item I propose to include here, is 
freedom. This is a very broad term, but it must be so 
in order to include recognition of those individual tastes 
and differences inherent in each of us, the opportunity 
to develop through doing, learning self-reliance, and skill 
and pride in work well and honestly done. We must not 
forget to make use of all the tools of present-day society 
for the more rapid and joyous accomplishment of this 
purpose. 

If we can thus orient the child into a far richer and 
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broader experience than one yet dreamed of in the 
philosophy of any but the still all-too-few wise, sane and 
far-sighted leaders, many of the present generation of 
teachers may yet be able to have it said of them, as it 
was said by a far greater Teacher, ‘‘I am come that they 
might have life, and that they might have it more abund- 
antly’’. 
LINDA K. MILLER, 
Supervising Teacher in the South Carolina School, 
Cedar Spring, S. C. 


TO THE MOTHERS OF VERY YOUNG DEAF 
CHILDREN 1 
My FRIENDS: 

A newly awakened interest in deaf children through- 
out our country has led to a general knowledge of the 
causes that produce deafness; of the pre-natal influences 
that may result in congenital deafness; and of periods 
in childhood when infantile diseases are likely to affect 
the organs of hearing. 

The responsibilities of parenthood are fraught with 
duties of the most sacred nature, that should lead every 
father and every mother to know under what conditions 
their new-born infant comes to them, and to seek every 
available source of information to learn the best ways of 
earing for it. 

Unfortunately, congenital deafness is often undis- 
covered until after valuable time for training the sense of 
touch and of sight has been lost. A simple and easily ap- 
plied test of a baby’s hearing is to observe whether vocal 
sounds rouse or disturb him while sleeping. Conversa- 
tion in a room, otherwise silent, is a good test of a baby’s 


1 The late Miss Sarah Fuller, author of this paper, was the prin- 
cipal of the Horace Mann School from its foundation in 1869, until 
her retirement in 1910. The remarkable vigor of Miss Fuller’s per- 
sonality may be evidenced from the fact that this contribution from 
the distinguished educator of the deaf was prepared in her ninety- 
second year. 
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hearing, that is shown by his waking, if asleep, and by 
restlessness if unpleasantly disturbed. When a mother is 
assured of the deafness of her baby, her first effort for 
him should be to make baby conscious of the vibrations of 
mother’s voice that are easily felt through the bony 
framework of her chest. The low, crooning tones by 
which the hearing child is soothed and lulled to sleep can 
be felt by the deaf baby as he is enfolded in his mother’s 
arms and held against her chest. The sense of touch is 
thus utilized naturally and baby receives impressions that 
are outside of himself. All infants possess voice, as is well 
known by their first cry on coming into the world, and 
it is for the wise, watchful, skillful mother to mould this 
voice into articulate speech by means of the baby’s 
tongue, lips, and teeth. The very great simplicity of 
this training can be readily seen and learned by any- 
one who will study the movements of his or her own 
mouth while talking. A hearing infant learns to speak 
by imitating the sounds of the speech of those about 
him. A deaf infant does not hear speech nor any sound 
of the voice and thus does not imitate them. For this rea- 
son the deaf baby is speechless, but happily for him and 
for the community in which he is to live, he need not 
remain speechless. Education properly supplied through 
the eyes, aided by the sense of touch can make him as 
proficient in the use of speech and in a use and knowl- 
edge of English as are his hearing brothers and sisters. 
Dr. Worcester, in his dictionary, defines speech as 
“articulate utterance; the expression of thoughts by 
means of the voice, as modified in its passage through 
the vocal organs.’’ It is these modifications of the voice 
that we, as teachers of speechless children, must study 
and make understandable to our pupils. We first help 
them to know voice by the sense of touch. Let them 
place their hands upon the bony framework of your chest 
while you utter a sound of medium tone. This sound is 
produced by the vibrations of your voice. Repeat this 
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until you are sure that they are conscious of the sound, 
as felt through their hands. With intervals of silence, 
repeat this sound and encourage the children to imitate 
the action and the production of voice while their hands 
are upon their own chests. After the ability to produce 
voice consciously has been acquired, let each child indi- 
vidually see and feel the modifications required for the 
varying and delicately formed elements of speech. A 
knowledge of these modifications of voice as it passes 
through the vocal organs can be best obtained by every 
teacher of speech by a study of Professor Alexander 
Melville Bell’s incomparable work entitled ‘‘ Visible 
Speech.’’ Curves, lines, dots and other marks pictorially 
represent the organs of speech; and through these, the 
various modifications of voice, necessary to produce the 
elements of speech are presented to the eyes. By means 
of this ‘‘map of the mouth’’ the pupil is taught to see, 
to feel and to know what is essential to the production 
of speech, and to so combine these elements as to enable 
him to express his thoughts voeally. 


In a recent publication, by one of the greatest and 
most profound thinkers of the present day, are these 
words: ‘‘Our powers are trained in the acquisition of 
knowledge, and this begins with the very beginning of 
life. Probably an infant learns more in the first year 
of its existence than in any ten succeeding years. Think 
for a moment of that little mind three or four weeks old, 
to which everything is a wonder, an interminable tangle; 
colors crowding upon its eyes; sounds pouring in through 
its ears to the brain; flowers with their perfume; food 
with its taste! ‘What kind of a conglomeration is this?’ 
the baby would say if it could speak. ‘Who put me into 
this unintelligible confusion?’ The baby does not de- 
spair; it asserts itself; it begins to work, and by the time 
it is a year and a half old, it has actually reduced its 
world to something approaching order; it has achieved 
more, I believe, in that first year of reflection and classi- 
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fication than in any succeeding ten years of its life. The 

process goes on through childhood and when we think it 

is old enough to have systematic teaching, we send the 
child to school, primary, high school, perhaps college.’’ 

With the exception of what this wise observer of very 

young children says of sound, all else applies with equal 

force to deaf children. In no other respect does the con- 
dition of the deaf infant differ from that of his hearing 
brothers or sisters. It is true that sound does not reach 
him through his ears, but a comprehension through the 
vibrations of sound is readily conveyed to him through the 
bony framework of his mother’s body even while he is 

a helpless infant in her arms. This power to perceive 

the effect of sound is the basis of the training in voice 

production and of subsequent speech development. 

To MorHers oF VERY YouNG Dear CHILDREN, WHO ARE 
To TEacH THEIR LitTLE ONES TO SPEAK 
With a mirror in your hand, watch your own lips and 

tongue while you are talking. You will see that both 

tongue and lips are soft and flexible and that very slight 
changes in shape and in position make differences in the 
sounds of the elements of speech. 

When you first attract the attention of your child to 
the appearance of your lips, the lips should be closed, as 
in gentle breathing, and then slightly parted by the emis- 
sion of breath. Repeat the position and action before 
your baby until you see indications of baby’s interest in 
the movement, or interest on the part of the child. If 
he makes the least attempt to imitate the position or the 
action, you may be assured that he has taken the initial 
step in the work he has to do. He is now ready to be 
taught to associate vibrations of the voice with this action. 
Thus place his hand upon the bony framework of your 
chest, while you, with lips slightly parted, utter the sound 
of the syllable represented by er. Keep your lips and 
tongue perfectly motionless, while you repeat the syllable 
again and again. 
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After the baby has acquired the power to imitate the 
production of this syllable, let him see your lips close and 
immediately reopen, followed by the sound of the syllable 
er, resulting in the combination ber. Allow this syllable 
to be the central thought in practicing the exercises that 
led to its formation, and when it can readily be repro- 
duced by baby, show upon your own mouth the appear- 
ance of the tongue in sounding the element represented 
by th in the word with. The tip of the tongue is seen 
between the edges of the upper and lower front teeth, 
while the lips are naturally parted. While holding this 
position, an almost imperceptible lowering of the jaw, 
while the voice is sounding, produces the syllable ther. 
Repeat and repeat the position and the action until both 
ean be reproduced easily by the child. Before showing 
new positions, review those taken in the production of 
ber and add ther. Practice these with each succeeding 
lesson until all are readily given. 

With parted lips show the child the tip of the tongue, 
as it rises to the inner part of the front gum, where it 
is held until a murmur of voice causes it to drop slightly, 
making a small aperture and producing the syllable der. 
As with the syllables already learned, repeat this until 
easily and naturally pronounced. With a continuous 
murmur of voice, repeat very softly the syllables: ber, 
ther, der, ber, ther, der, and watch closely to see that the 
child follows simply, naturally and readily. 

Now, with the edges of your upper front teeth resting 
lightly upon the lower lip, place the child’s hand upon 
your chest and encourage him to take the mouth positions 
and feel the vibrations of your voice as you utter the 
word over, being exceedingly careful to avoid any pres- 
sure or force in any part of the mouth. The syllable re- 
sulting is ver, as it is heard in the word over. 

When this syllable is satisfactorily pronounced, add it 
to those already practiced and make it a part of the daily 
exercises, ber, ther, der, ver. 
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Before showing the child the position of the tongue for 
the sound of J in the word love, practice opening your 
mouth sufficiently to allow both upper and lower teeth to 
be clearly seen and parted, giving the movement and ap- 
pearance of the tongue as they are seen, the tip of the 
tongue held against the inner part of the upper gum 
and the sides narrowed, permitting the emission of voice 
over these apertures. Much careful, patient practice is 
necessary to enable one to produce this element and to 
make it a model for a little child to imitate, but it can 
be done and with excellent results. 

When the child is able to produce the sound by imitat- 
ing the position and feeling the vibration of his own voice, 
add the syllable er and thus increase his vocabulary. 

Practice most carefully ber, ther, der, ver, ler. Let the 
child see the tip of your tongue held near to the hard 
palate, making a tiny aperture for the emission of voice. 
This position, like that for the sound of 1, requires long 
practice to enable one to take and hold at will. As the 
voice passes through this small, central aperture, the 
sound is that of the element represented by the letter 
r in the word run. After this element can be produced 
readily, the syllable er can be added by a little drop of 
the jaw, while the vibrations of the voice are felt. Add- 
ing this syllable to the list already practiced, we have the 
following exercises: ber, ther, der, ver, ler, rer. 

Now drop your jaw sufficiently to allow the child to 
see the edges of the upper and lower teeth while the 
tongue lies soft and still in the bed of the jaw. The 
vibration of the voice, while the tongue is in this condi- 
tion and position, causes a depression throughout its 
length and produces the sound of a as heard in the word 
arm. Do not attempt to combine this element with any 
other, but let it be fixed, as an element to be reproduced 
at will. Again, show your tongue lying soft and still in 
the bed of the jaw, and while in this condition and posi- 
tion raise the jaw, carrying the middle part of the tongue 
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so near to the hard palate that only a small aperture for 
the emission of sound is seen. Hold this position and 
place the child’s hand upon your chest while you utter 
the sound of the element e as heard in the word eel. Re- 
peated practice in position and action for the sound of 
the element e as heard in the word eel will enable the 
child to imitate and produce it whenever seen. While 
he is holding the position for this element e, let him 
see a very slight downward movement of the jaw, making 
a little wider aperture, between the tongue and the hard 
palate. 

With the child’s hand upon your chest, let him feel 
the vibration of your voice as the sound of 7 in the word 
at results. There must be no change in the position of 
the tongue during the utterance of this. Put your tongue, 
lips and teeth in the position for the sound of 7 in the 
word it, and while holding this position, let the child 
see the jaw drop slightly and immediately rise carrying 
the tongue to the position for the sound of 7 in the word 
it. When the child imitates this movement, place his 
hand upon your chest and let him feel the vibration of 
your voice as it produces the element a as is heard in 
the word ale. Patient and repeated repetitions are re- 
quired to fix this element in the mind of the child. 

As your mouth must be the model for your child to 
copy, you can, by thinking of the positions that your 
tongue, lips and teeth take in producing the elements 
that form words, give to him correct models. Think of 
the word ell. The positions for the element represented 
by the letter e are these, lips parted, showing the edges 
of the upper and lower front teeth, front of tongue lying 
soft and still, closely fitted to the lower front teeth. As 
your voice sounds through the aperture between the 
tongue and the hard palate, the element e in the word 
ell results. 

Now, think of the word at, and with a mirror in your 
hand, compare the positions of the tongue, lips and teeth 
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required for the production of the element represented 
by a in the word at with those necessary to produce the 
element e in the word ell. You will see that there is 
but little difference in the appearance of the position, and 
that difference is made by a slight downward movement 
of the jaw, that widens the aperture for the emission of 
voice. With the child’s hand on your chest let him see 
and feel the changes in the appearance of the tongue, 
during the sounding of these elements: e in ell and a 
in at. 

You now have key words that will help you to think 
of correct positions for the tongue, lips and teeth to 
take in order to produce the elements—key words: eel e; 
it 7; ale a; ell e; at a. Think of the sound of e in eel, of 
7 in it; of a in ale; of e in ell and of a in at, and as 
you do so, take the necessary position for the production 
of each element. Close observation of these positions, with 
continual study of them, will enable you to give correct 
models to your child without hesitation. 

Close your lips naturally, as in quiet breathing, and 
while the child is watching your mouth, round your lips, 
making a small aperture for the emission of voice, thus 
producing the sound of the element represented by 00 
in the word pool. Allow the child to feel the vibrations 
of your voice while he imitates the mouth positions and 
feels the vibrations of his own voice. Similar succeeding 
mouth positions will be easily taken if this is well 
imitated. 

With a mirror in your hand, think of and pronounce 
the word pulls. Contrast the sound of oo in pool with 
the sound of uw in pull and see the little change that is 
made in the appearance of the mouth positions to produce 
the sounds of the elements 00 in pool and wu in pull. 
Because of this similarity in the appearance of the 
aperture for the sound of the elements represented by 00 
in the word pool and u in the word pull, great care and 
patience are needed to help the child to know them. 
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Think of and see in a mirror the movements of the lips 
as you pronounce the word pole. The element represented 
by o in the word pole, is produced by the voice passing 
through a rounded aperture formed by the lips as they 
approach the position for the sound oo in the word pool. 
Show this appearance and action again and again as the 
child feels the vibration of his own voice and endeavors 
to imitate the appearance of the element upon your 
mouth. 

Think of the sound of the element represented by au 
in the word Paul and study the appearance of the lips 
during the utterance of this sound. The lowering of the 
jaw widens the aperture for the emission of voice and 
while the position for the element is held motionless the 
child should feel the vibrations of your voice as the sound 
of au in the word Paul is produced. Many repetitions of 
this element are needed to enable the child to reproduce 
it at will. Let the child take the position for the element 
represented by au in the word Paul and then see the 
Same appearance upon your mouth. Then as you drop 
your jaw and widen the aperture for the emission of 
voice, place his hand upon your chest and encourage 
him to lower his jaw, and, with you, utter the sound of o 
as heard in the word Poll. Contrast the positions—au 
in Paul and o in Poll until the child can imitate both 
with ease. Practice with the child the element associated 
with the key words: as oo with pool; wu with pull; o with 
pole; au with Paul; o with Poll; until he can imitate and 
reproduce each whenever he sees it upon your mouth. 

Recall to the mind of the child the condition and 
position of the tongue when the element a in the word 
arm is produced. This you will do by allowing him to 
see your own tongue and by encouraging him to imitate 
its condition and position. Then let him see the middle 
of the tongue rise slowly toward the position for the 
sound of the element represented by e in the word eel. 
Now, with his hands upon your chest let him feel the 
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vibration of your voice as your tongue takes the position 
for the element a in arm and for e in eel, producing the 
element i in the word ice. 

Think of the word hiss and then pronounce it, holding 
the position of the tongue as the breath passes through 
the tiny aperture as the element represented by s is 
produced. The tongue is seen between the edges of the 
upper and lower front teeth. The lips are parted and 
motionless, while the child feels the breath as it issues 
from the tiny aperture. 

Then let the child feel the vibration of your voice, 
while the positions of your lips, tongue and teeth remain 
unchanged and the element represented by z in the word 
buzz results. Now, think of the position of your tongue 
after pronouncing the word hush. You will feel it 
broaden as its sides touch the upper side teeth making 
a small, central aperture, through which the breath 
passes, producing the element sh that is heard when say- 
ing the word hush. 

Practice this many times before calling the attention 
of your child to it, and do not protrude your lips as 
they must remain slightly parted and motionless. After 
the sound is satisfactorily produced, add voice to the 
position. This produces the element zh as represented by 
s in the word pleasure. 

The word chill pronounced slowly, allows you to follow 
the action of the tongue in producing the element ch as 
heard in the word chill. The tip is momentarily held 
against the inner part of the upper gum, and then takes 
the position required for the sound of ch in the word 
child. Careful and persistent practice with this element 
is necessary before attempting to lead the child to take 
the positions for its production. When he can see and 
feel the positions and actions satisfactorily, voice may be 
added, producing the element represented by j in the 
word Jill. 

With your lips parted, let the child see the tip of the 
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tongue rise to the hard palate and close the mouth 
passage by being held for an instant, then let him see 
it drop, while he feels the breath as it comes from the 
small aperture made by dropping the tip of the tongue, 
while the sides remain at the hard palate. This action 
produces the element represented by ¢ in the word hat. 
The same position and action with voice added result in 
the element represented by d in the word had. 

Pronounce the word pick and feel the tongue rise and 
touch the hard palate while the front part can be seen 
lying soft in the bed of the jaw. As the tongue drops, 
the breath passes in a delicate puff and produces the 
element & as heard in the word pick. Repeat this element 
until you can produce it without hesitation; then let the 
child see the position and action and imitate both. After 
the element represented by k in the word pick has been 
perfected, add voice to it and you have the element as 
heard in the word pig. 

Pronounce the word what. As you do so, you are 
conscious of the rounding of your lips, and of the emis- 
sion of breath through the aperture thus formed. Let 
the child see the action of the lips and feel the breath 
while he holds his hands in front of your mouth. 

While your lips remain motionless in this position, 
let him feel the vibration of your voice as the sound w 
in the word we is produced. Now, with no change in the 
appearance of your lips, contrast the two elements which 
the child can appreciate, as one is a definite position with 
breath, as wh in the word what, and the other the same 
position with voice, as w in the word we. 

Pronounce the words sum, sun, sung and think of the 
position and action of the tongue, the lips and the teeth 
as you sound the elements represented by s in each of 
the three words. The lips are parted, showing the tip 
of the tongue placed against the edges of the upper and 
lower front teeth and making a small central aperture 
through which the breath passes with a slight hissing 
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sound. The element represented by wu in each of the 
three words, sum, sun, sung, is produced by the voice 
passing through an aperture made by a momentary 
dropping of the jaw. 

In the first of these words, sum, the element repre- 
sented by m is produced by shutting the mouth passage 
by closing the lips while the voice is sounding through 
the nasal passage. The voice vibrations are readily felt 
by holding the nose lightly between the thumb and 
finger. 

In the second word, sun, the element represented by n 
is produced by closing the mouth passage by placing the 
tip of the tongue against the inner part upper gum, 
while the voice is sounding through the nasal passage. 

In the third word, swung, the element represented by 
the letters ng is produced by raising the back part of the 
tongue and closing the mouth passage, while the voice 
is sounding through the nasal passages. 

Pronounce the words head, hand, hair, and think of 
the initial letter h in each of the three words. You will 
know at once that h has no vocality. It is simply 
breath and passes through the opening in the vocal organs 
required by the element that follows it. Let the child 
see the position of the lips, tongue and teeth for each 
of the vocal elements of speech and while he takes these 
positions let him hold his hand before his mouth and feel 
his breath as it passes through the aperture for the 
voice. 

Having now acquired the power to produce the ele- 
ments of speech, the child is able to combine them into 
spoken words. These first words should be chosen from 
the names of things that are familiar and interesting to 
him, whether names of articles of food, or names of toys, 
or names of animals. 

The plan in this teaching is for the mother to think 
of the elements of speech composing the spoken word that 
names the object she is to teach the child to know, and 
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then slowly and carefully pronounce the word. She then 
holds the object for the child to see and examine. After 
this, both mother and child repeat the spoken word until 
it is satisfactorily known as the name of the object. 
This process is slow but is certain to bring the results 
that we desire. 


In adding to the child’s vocabulary, we must be guided 
by the knowledge he has unconsciously gained through 
his eyes, his sense of touch, his sense of taste and of 
smell. His experiences while being bathed and dressed 
with accompanying activities, furnish valuable oppor- 
tunities for naming objects and actions that are con- 
stantly brought to his attention. Through those and 
similar home sources of knoweldge, the child is prepared 
to share intelligently and happily in the life of hearing 
companions. 


SARAH FULLER, 
Late Principal Emeritus of the Horace Mann School, 
Boston, Mass. 


LESSONS IN ENGLISH—IV? 


CoMPARISON OF ADJECTIVES 


As long as The same length 
As tall as The same height 
As old as The same age 

As large as The same size 

As broad as The same breadth 
As heavy as The same weight 
As thick as The same thickness 
As strong as The same strength 
As deep as The same depth 
As wide as The same width 
As far as The same distance 


1 Continued from the ANNALS for May, 1930, pp. 222-231. 
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John is as tall as James. 
John and James are the same height. 
Mary’s pencil is as long as Jane’s. (pencil.) 


Mary’s pencil and Jane’s (pencil) are the same length. 


Willie is as old as Robert. 

Willie and Robert are the same age. 

Elsie’s slate is as large as Aggie’s. (slate.) 
Elsie’s slate and Aggie’s (slate) are the same size. 
Henry’s book is as broad as David’s. (book.) 


Henry’s book and David’s (book) are the same breadth. 


The geography is as thick as the arithmetic. 


The geography and the arithmetic are the same thickness. 


The door is as wide as the window. 
The door and the window are the same width. 


The same length Of different lengths 
The same height Of different heights 
The same age Of different ages 

The same size Of different sizes 

The same shape Of different shapes 
The same color Of different colors 

The same weight Of different weights 
The same thickness Of different thicknesses 


Are your fingers all the same length? 

No, my fingers are of different lengths. 
Are the boys all the same height? 

No, the boys are of different heights. 
Are the girls all the same age? 

No, the girls are of different ages. 
Are your slates all the same size? 

No, our slates are of different sizes. 
Are our clothes all the same shape? 

No, our clothes are of different shapes. 
Is our hair all the same color? 

No, our hair is of different colors. 
Are the books all the same thickness? 
No, they are of different thicknesses. 
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TALL 
As tall as The same height 
Taller than Not as tall as 
A little taller than Nearly as tall as 
Far taller than Not nearly as tall as 


John is as tall as James. 

John and James are the same height. 
Mary is taller than Sarah. 

Sarah is not as tall as Mary. 

Jane is a little taller than Ellen. 
Ellen is nearly as tall as Jane. 

You are far taller than Robert. 
Robert is not nearly as tall as you. 


LARGE 
As large as The same size 
Larger than Not as large as 
A little larger than Nearly as large as 
Far larger than Not nearly as large as 
Twice as large as Not half as large as 


A goat is about as large as a sheep. 
A goat and a sheep are about the same size. 
A horse is larger than a cow. 
A cow is not as large as a horse. 
A duck is a little larger than a hen. 
A hen is nearly as large as a duck. 
A dog is far larger than a cat. 
A cat is not nearly as large as a dog. 
A man is twice as large as a boy. 
A boy is not half as large as a man. 
Is John as tall as James? 

Yes, they are about the same height. 
Who is taller, Sarah or Mary? 

Mary is taller than Sarah. 
Is Jane as tall as Ellen? 
Yes, she is a little taller than Ellen. 
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Are you as tall as I am? ‘ 
No, I am not nearly as tall as you are. : 
Am I as tall as you are? 
Yes, you are far taller than I am. 
Which is the larger, a goat or a sheep? (. 
They are about the same size. 
Is a goat as large as a sheep? 
Yes, it is nearly the same size. | 
Is a horse as large as a cow? 
Yes, a horse is larger than a cow. 
Is a cat as large as a dog? 
No, a cat is not nearly as large as a dog. 
Is a hen as large as a duck? 
No, a hen is not quite as large as a duck. 
Which is larger, a goose or a duck? 
A goose is far larger than a duck. 
Is a boy as large as a man? 


No, a boy is not half as large as a man. i 
Is a man as large as a boy? : 
Yes, a man is twice as large as a boy. i 
Warm 
As warm as The same warmth 
Warmer than Not as warm as F 
A little warmer than Not quite as warm as 
Far warmer than Not nearly as warm as 
Twice as warm as Not half as warm as 
Is the dining room as warm as the schoolroom? j 


Yes, they are about the same warmth. 
Is to-day warmer than yesterday? 

No, to-day is not as warm as yesterday. 4 
Was yesterday warmer than to-day? 

Yes, yesterday was warmer than to-day. 
Is it as warm this week as it was last week? 

Yes, it is a little warmer this week than it was last week. 
Is it as warm in winter as in summer? 
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No, it is not nearly as warm in winter as in summer. 
Which is warmer, this country or America? 

America is far warmer than this country. 
Are woollen socks as warm as cotton socks? 

Yes, they are much warmer than cotton socks. 


Fast 
As fast as The same speed (rate) 
Faster than Not as fast as 
A little faster than Nearly as fast as 
Far faster than Not nearly as fast as 
Twice as fast as Not half as fast as 


Do the trains all run at the same speed? 
No, they run at different speeds. 
Can a dog run as fast as a cat? 
Yes, a dog can run faster than a cat. 
Can a cat run as fast as a dog? 
No, a cat cannot run as fast as a dog. 
Which can run faster, a horse or a cow? 
A horse can run much faster than a cow. 
Can a cow run as fast as a horse? 
No, a cow cannot run nearly as fast as a horse. 
Can an aeroplane fly as fast as a motor can go? 
Yes, an aeroplane can fly twice as fast as a motor can go. 
Can a train run as fast as an aeroplane can fly? 
No, a train cannot run half as fast as an aeroplane can 
fly. 
Does a baby grow as fast as a lamb? 
No, a lamb grows much faster than a baby. 


CompouND TENSES 


Have you had breakfast? 
Yes, I have had breakfast. 
Have you had dinner? 
No, I have not had dinner yet. 
Have you had supper? 
No, I have not had supper. 
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Have you had measles? 
Yes, I have had measles. 
Have you had whooping cough? 
Yes, I have had whooping cough. 
Have you had smallpox? 
No, I have not had smallpox. 
Have you had a cold lately? 
No, I have not had a cold lately. 
Have you had a bath lately? 
Yes, I had a bath last Saturday. 
Have we had a holiday lately? 
No, we have not had a holiday lately. 
Have we had nice weather lately? 
Yes, we have had nice weather lately. 
Have you had a new suit lately? 
No, I have not had a new suit lately. 
Have you had a letter from home lately? 
Yes, I have had one lately. 
Has John had his hair cut lately? 


No, he has not had his hair cut lately. 


Has he had his boots mended lately? 


Yes, he had his boots mended last week. 


Has Jane had her photo taken lately? 
Yes, she had it taken last month. 
Has she had her teeth filled lately ? 
No, she has not had them filled lately. 
Have the boys played football lately? 
Yes, they play football every week. 
Have we had a party lately? 


No, we have not had a party since Christmas. 


Have you ever had measles? 
Yes, I have had measles once. 
Have you ever had whooping cough? 
Yes, I have had whooping cough. 
Have you ever had smallpox? 
No, I have never had smallpox. 
Have you ever had pneumonia? 
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No, I have never had pneumonia. 
Have you ever had scarlatina? 
Yes, I have had scarlatina. 
Have you ever had your photo taken? 
Yes, I have had my photo taken often. 
Have you ever had your arm broken? 
No, I have never had my arm broken. 
Have you ever had your ears bored? 
No, I have never had my ears bored. 
Have you ever had your teeth filled? 
Yes, I have had them filled twice. 
Have you ever had a tooth pulled? 
Yes, I have had several teeth pulled. 
Have you ever had your hand scalded? 
No, I have never had my hand scalded. 
Have you ever had your ankle sprained? 
Yes, I have had my ankle sprained. 
Have you ever had a ride in an automobile? 
Yes, I have had a ride in an automobile. 
Have you ever had a row in a boat? 
Yes, I have often had a row in a boat. 
Have you ever had a swim in the sea? 
Yes, I have had a swim in the sea. 
Have we ever had a fire in the Institution? 
No, we have never had a fire in it. 
Would you like to have breakfast? 
No, thank you, I have just had breakfast. 
Would you like to have dinner? 


Yes, thank you, I would like to have dinner. 


Would you like to have the ‘‘flu’’? 
No, I would not like to have the ‘‘flu.’’ 
Would you like to have smallpox? 
No, I would not like to have smallpox. 
Would you like to have a bath? 
Oh yes, I would like to have a bath. 
Would you like to have a party? 
Oh yes, I would like to have a party. 
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Would you like to have a holiday? 
Oh yes, I would like to have a holiday. 
Would you like to have a new suit? 
Oh yes, I would like to have a new suit. 
Would you like to have your hair cut? 
Yes, I would like to have my hair cut. 
Would you like to have your photo taken? 
Yes, I would like to have it taken. 
Would you like to have your leg broken? 
No, I would not like to have my leg broken. 
Would you like to have your ears bored? 
No, I would not like to have them bored. 
Would you like to have a row in a boat? 
Yes, I would, very much. 
How often have you had measles? 
I have had measles once. 
How often have you had scarlatina? 
I have never had scarlatina. 
How often have you had the ‘‘flu’’? 
I have had the ‘‘flu’’ several times. 


How often have you had your photograph taken? 
I have had my photograph taken several times. 


How often have you had your teeth filled? 


I have had my teeth filled three or four times. 


How often have you had your eyes examined? 
I have never had my eyes examined. 


How often have you had a visit from your parents? 


I have often had a visit from my parents. 


How often have you had a ride in an automobile? 
I have had a ride in an automobile many times. 
How often have you had your hair cut since you came 


back to school? 


I have had my hair cut frequently since I came back to 


school. 


How often have you had your boots mended since you 


came back to school? 


he 
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I have had my boots mended only once since I came 
back. 
How often have we had a holiday since Christmas? 
We have not had any holiday since Christmas. 
How long is it since Halloween? 
It is about three weeks since Halloween. 
How long is it till Christmas? 
It is about a month till Christmas. 
How long is it since you had the measles? 
It is several years since I had the measles. 
How long is it since you heard from home? 
I heard from home last week. 
How long is it since you had a bath? 
I had a bath last Saturday. 
How long is it since you had your hair cut? 
I have not had my hair cut for several weeks. 
How long is it since you had your boots mended? 
I had them mended a few weeks ago. 
How long is it since you had your teeth filled? 
I had my teeth filled a short time ago. 
e How long is it since we had a party? 
: We have not had a party for a long time. 
How long is it since we had a holiday? 
It is a long time since we had a holiday. 
When had you a cold last? 
I have not had a cold for a long time. 
When had you a bath last? 
I had a bath last Saturday. 
When had you your hair cut last? 
I had my hair cut a short time ago. 
When had you a new suit last? 
I had a new suit last summer. 
When had you your photo taken last? 
I had it taken last vacation. 
When had you your boots repaired last? 
I had them repaired last month. 
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When had you your teeth filled last? 
I had them filled last spring. 
When had we a holiday last? 


We have not had a holiday since Christmas. 
When had you a ride in an automobile last? 
I had a ride in an automobile last week. 


Have you been baptized? 

Yes, I have been baptized. 
Have you been vaccinated ? 

Yes, I have been vaccinated. 
Have you been sick lately? 

No, I have not been sick lately. 
Have you been home lately? 

Yes, I was home at Christmas. 
Have you been weighed lately ? 

No, I have not been weighed lately. 
Have you been in hospital lately? 

Yes, I was in hospital last spring. 
Have you been to Portrush lately ? 

No, I have not been to Portrush lately. 
Have you been in the train lately? 

Yes, I was in the train last week. 
Have you been at a party lately? 

No, I have not been at a party lately. 
Have you been at the pictures lately? 

Yes, I was at the pictures lately. 
Have you ever been baptized? 

Yes, I have been baptized. 
Have you ever been vaccinated ? 

Yes, I have been vaccinated twice. 
Have you ever been sick? 

Yes, I have been sick several times. 
Have you ever been weighed? 
Yes, I have been weighed frequently. 
Have you ever been at the pictures? 


Yes, I have been at the pictures often. 


Have you ever been in the train? 
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Yes, I have often been in the train. 
Have you ever been in an aeroplane? 

No, I have never been in an aeroplane. 
Have you ever been to London? 

No, I have never been to London. 
Have you ever been to the seaside? 

Yes, I have been to the seaside. 
Have you ever been in a coal mine? 

No, I have never been in a coal mine. 
Have you ever been bitten by a dog? 

No, I have never been bitten by a dog. 
Have you ever been run over by a car? 

Yes, I was run over once. 
Have you ever been at a wedding? 

No, I have never been at a wedding. 
Have you ever been at a funeral? 

Yes, I was at a funeral last year. 
Were you ever in a boat? 

Yes, I have often been in a boat. 
Were you ever in a steamer? 

Yes, I was in a steamer once. 
Were you ever in America? 

No, I was never in America. 
Were you ever at the seaside? 

Yes, I have been at the seaside often. 
Were you ever in a coal mine? 

No, I have never been in a coal mine. 
Were you ever at a picnic? 

Yes, I have often been at a picnic. 
Were you ever stung by a bee? 

Yes, I was stung by a bee several times. 
Would you like to be sick? 

No, I would not like to be sick? 
Would you like to be vaccinated ? 

No, I would not like to be vaccinated. 
Would you like to be weighed? 
Yes, I would like to be weighed. 
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Would you like to be punished? 

No, I would not like to be punished. 
Would you like to be in London? 

Yes, I would like to be in London. 
Would you like to be at the seaside? 

Yes, I would like to be at the seaside. 
Would you like to be a teacher? 

Yes, I would like to be a teacher. 
Would you like to be a dressmaker? 

No, I would not like to be a dressmaker. 
Would you like to be a carpenter? 

Yes, I would like to be a carpenter. 
Would you like to be blind? 

No, I would not like to be blind. 
Would you like to be a cripple? 

No, I would not like to be a cripple. 
Would you like to be run over? 

No, I would not like to be run over. 
Would you like to be drowned? 

No, I would not like to be drowned. 
Would you like to be stung by a bee? 

No, I would not like to be stung. 
How often have you been sick? 

I have been sick several times. 
How often have you been vaccinated? 

I have been vaccinated only once. 
How often have you been weighed? 

I have been weighed several times. 
How often have you been at the seaside? 

I have been to the seaside often. 
How often have you been to London? 

I have never been to London. 
How often have you been at the pictures? 

I have often been to the pictures. 
How often have you been in the train? 
I have been in the train frequently. 
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How often have you been in an automobile? 
I have been in an automobile many times. 
How often have you been on a steamer. 
I have never been on a steamer. 
How often have you been in hospital? 
I have never been in hospital. 
How often have you been at a party? 
I have often been at a party. 
How often have you been at a wedding? 
I have never been at a wedding. 
How long is it since you were sick? 
I have not been sick for a long time. 
How long is it since you were vaccinated? 
I have not been vaccinated since I was a baby. 
How long is it since you were home? 
I have not been home since the holidays. 
How long is it since you were in the Botanic Gardens? 
It is a long time since I was in the Botanic Gardens. 
How long is it since you were in the train? 
I was in the train a short time ago. 
How long is it since you were at the pictures? 
I was at the pictures a few weeks ago. 
How long is it since you were at a picnic? 
I was at a picnic last summer. 
How long is it since you were in the hospital? 
It is several years since I was in the hospital. 
How long is it since you were run over by an automobile? 
I have never been run over by an automobile. 
How long is it since you were bitten by a dog? 
I was never bitten by a dog. 
When were you sick last? 
I was sick a few months ago. 
When were you vaccinated last? 
I was vaccinated a few years ago. 
When were you home last? 
I have not been home since vacation. 
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When were you at the seaside last? 

I was at the seaside last summer. 
When were you at the pictures last? 

I was at the pictures a few weeks ago. 
When were you at a picnic last? 

I was at a picnic last vacation. 
When were you at a party last? 

I was at a party last Christmas. 
When were you in the train last? 

I was in the train a short time ago. 
When were you in the Botanic Gardens last? 

I have never been there. 
When were you in London last? 

I have never been there. 
When were you in the hospital last? 

I was in the hospital about a year ago. 
When were you stung by a bee last? 

I was stung by a bee some years ago. 


RECAPITULATION 


Have you had dinner? 

Yes, I have had dinner. 
Have you ever had measles? 

Yes, I have had measles onee. 
Would you like to have a bath? 

No, thank you, I don’t wish to have a bath. 
How often have you had your photograph taken? 

I have had my photograph taken several times. 
How long is it since you heard from home? 

I have not heard from home for some time. 
When had you your hair cut last? 

I had my hair cut a short time ago. 
Have you been baptized? 

Yes, I was baptized when I was a baby. 
Have you ever been vaccinated? 

Yes, I have been vaccinated twice. 
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Were you ever stung by a bee? 
Yes, I was stung by a bee more than once. 
Would you like to be bitten by a dog? 
No, I would not like to be bitten by a dog. 
How often have you been at the pictures? 
I have been at the pictures many a time. 
How long is it since you were at a picnic? 
I was at a picnic last summer. 
When were you in the hospital last? 
I have not been in the hospital for a long time. 
(To be continued) 
W. J. STEWART, 
Mission Hall for the Adult Deaf and Dumb, 
Belfast, Ireland. 
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Arizona School.—The school during the past summer 
was concerned mainly with routine repairs and replace- 
ments. The boys’ dormitory has been entirely recon- 
ditioned. All walls, ceilings, and woodwork have been 
painted. A six-inch fire line about eight hundred feet 
long has been laid from the reservoir to the rear of the 
boys’ dormitory. Several hogs and steers have been pur- 
chased for table use this winter. 

Steps are being taken to use the Colorado School revised 
course of study for the primary department. Some new 
books from the course of study for the state of Arizona 
have been introduced into a few classes. 


California School.—The school will break ground within 
the next few weeks for the erection of two dormitory cot- 
tages and a service building. The cost of the three 
structures will be $300,000. These buildings are part of a 
new ten-year building program. 

During the past summer a large amount of repairs were 
carried out in all buildings and the physical conditions 
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are well taken care of. Strauss Hall, one of the oldest 
buildings on the grounds, has been razed. 

Emphasis has been placed upon the trades department 
in the way of revised courses of study and the purchasing 
of additional equipment to the amount of $6,000. 

At present there are twelve pupils who are devoting 
full time in the shops. In this way, a boy or a girl 
succeeds in obtaining the equivalent of three years’ in- 
struction in one year, which means everything to the 
future of this particular group. 

For the past two years, Mr. Truman Ingle has filled the 
position of Vocational Placement and Guidance Director 
and Social Worker. The work has been found most vital 
and essential to the general welfare of the pupil grad- 
uates. This work comprises a most constructive and im- 
portant phase of the school’s responsibilities to the deaf. 

A band under the leadership of Mr. Jesse Hatfield, has 
been organized. The boys also have taken up military 
drill. 


The education of the deaf child is carried on during 
the periods when the children are out of school. All 
house mothers and counsellors have certain responsibili- 
ties in this respect. There are revolving and movable 
slates on all playgrounds and all play activity and actions 
are taught through written language. Great improvement 
has been seen in the use and comprehension of English 
because of this feature of education outside the school- 
room. Flash cards, language games, routine expressions, 
and conversational language are much in evidence. 


Miss Mary W. Robinson, recently of the Lexington 
Avenue School, iias been appointed supervising teacher. 
The new teachers for the coming year are Mr. Roy G. 
Parks, Gallaudet College Normal Fellow; Mr. Henry E. 
Bruns, teacher of art and show ecard writing, and Miss 
Mary Londergan and Miss Margaret Kelly, both of the 
normal class of the Western Pennsylvania School. 
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Central New York School.—Considerable general repair 
work and renovating was done during the summer months, 
the most important being a new concrete floor and new 
gas ovens for the main kitchen. 

Miss Elizabeth Bushen May, of Beverly, Mass., has been 
appointed to fill the vacancy in the primary depart- 
ment caused by the resignation, last June, of Mrs. Vela 
Vaughan Evans. Miss May is a graduate of the Salem 
Normal School and of the Clarke School Normal Class 
of 1930. 


Colorado School.—Mr. Glenn I. Harris, head teacher in 
the advanced department, has been given additional duties 
as supervising teacher of the industrial department. 

At the beginning of the school session Mr. William M. 
Milligan, graduate of the Normal Department of Gallau- 
det College, was added to the teaching staff. Mr. Milli- 
gan attended the football coaching school at the University 
of Colorado at Boulder during the summer and he is act- 
ing as football coach at this school. 

Owing to the increase in the enrolllment this year it 
was necessary to add another teacher to the corps and 
Miss Marjorie Beeman, who received her teacher training 
at the Arkansas School and at the summer school at Mil- 
waukee, was appointed. It was also necessary to have a 
new house mother to take care of the extra pupils and 
Miss Elizabeth Wheaton was appointed. Miss Delphine 
Buron, of Taxarkana, Texas, was appointed rhythm 
teacher. Mr. W. F. Fulker was appointed instructor of 
carpentry to succeed Mr. Harry G. Schif who passed away 
during the summer months. Mr. Fulker is an experienced 
teacher of woodworking as well as a practical carpenter. 


Gallaudet College—The new preparatory class entering 
Gallaudet College in September consists of 33 students 
from fifteen states. In addition there are two new candi- 
dates for higher standing. The Normal Class consists of 
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7 members, 3 young women and 4 young men, all college 
graduates. 

Additions to the faculty of the college are: Miss 
Dorothy Grow, B. A., Centre College; and Mr. Donald 
Kline, B. Arch., George Washington University. There 
have been no other changes in the faculty of the college 
department. 

New courses offered are: Business Practice, a full 
course for the young women of the Freshman Class to ex- 
tend through the year; Architectural Drawing, offered as 
an optional course to all men students of the Sophomore, 
Junior and Senior classes. 

Last June, on Commencement Day, the honorary degree 
of Master of Arts was conferred upon Reverend Samuel 
M. Freeman, of Georgia, of the Class of 1878, and upon 
Mr. William C. Ritter, superintendent of the school for 
the deaf at Newport News, Va. 

Prof. Harley D. Drake, treasurer of the Edward Miner 
Gallaudet Memorial Fund, reports a steady increase in the 
amount subscribed for this fund, and hopes that the total 
of $50,000 will be reached during the present school year. 


Florida School—Much renovating and repairs were 
done at the school during the past summer. The school 
for the colored children has been completely re-decorated, 
and many of the schoolrooms and halls in Walker Hall 
have been repaired and re-decorated. 

The dining hall has been considerably enlarged, as also 
the auditorium. There is a new stage and the pipe organ 
has been completely overhauled and re-set. 

Up-to-date shoe machinery was installed during the 
summer and an instructor in shoe repairing has been 
added to the list of instructors. Since the last report to 
the Annats the school has also added the trades of 
painting and barbering to the industrial department. 


Kendall School.—Miss Dorothy G. Hay left to enter 
other fields of work, Miss Louise M. Becker to be married, 
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and Mr. Alfred Cranwill to teach in the New Jersey 
school. Their places have been filled by the appointment 
of Miss Anna A. Bickford, of the Maine School; Mrs. 
Genevieve Barnes, of the Kansas School; and Mrs. Marie 
Parker Davidson. 


Kentucky School—Dr. Augustus Rogers, superinten- 
dent of this school for thirty-three years, has been ap- 
pointed Executive Secretary of Centre College at Danville, 
Ky. He entered upon his new duties September, 1930. 

The school has installed a Chandler and Price New 
Craftsman Press, new motors for old job presses and 
electric melting pots for all three linotypes in the print- 
ing department. Also installed is a new Fay and Egan 
Variety Saw in the carpenter shop. 

Quite a bit of repair work was done during the sum- 
mer as follows: A new roof on the Main Building, a 
new concrete floor in the basement of the boys’ building, all 
outside woodwork on all buildings has been painted, and 
the interior of the Main Building has been redecorated. 

Ground will be broken in a few days for the new one 
hundred thousand dollar recitation building. 

The Kentucky Association of the Deaf held its Reunion 
at the school, August 29-September 1, with two hundred 
and fifty persons in attendance. 

There have been no changes in the teaching staff. 


Maryland School.—Chief among the improvements dur- 
ing the past summer were the laying of macadam drive- 
ways, a set of laundry equipment including electric washer, 
extractor and drying tumbler; also an Orr and Sembower 
boiler. The domestic science department has been moved to 
the academic building and furnished with new equipment. 
Shortly before the close of school a twelve-piece Radioear 
set was installed. 

The following new names appear on the teaching staff 
for the coming year: Miss Norine Childress and Miss An- 
nette Wray of the Tennessee School; Miss Orpha Farmer 
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of the Malone School and Mr. Victor Knauss of Cleveland ; 
also two normals, Miss Ruby Jehli of Mt. Rainier, Md., and 
Mrs. Ruth Bickford Taylor of Gloucester, Mass. These 
teachers will fill the vacancies caused by the resignations of 
Mr. E. P. Gale, Mrs. Elizabeth R. Hector, Miss Lois Mont- 
gomery, Miss Mildred Smith and Miss Rebecca B. Smith. 
Mr. Gale, after a service of forty-one years, is the first 
member of the staff to benefit by the Teachers’ Retire- 
ment System which went into effect in 1927. 

The Tenth Quadrennial Reunion of graduates and for- 
mer pupils was held at the school June 13th to 16th. The 
register showed an enrollment of 479 guests. 


Minnesota School.—With the opening of school this 
fall, Dr. J. L. Smith will act as Supervising Teacher of 
the advanced grades, and Miss Josephine F. Quinn as 
Supervising Teacher of the intermediate and primary 
grades. 

The new members of the faculty include Mr. Ralph W. 
Farrar, of Utah, who recently completed the normal 
course at Gallaudet College, and who, in addition to his 
school work, will have charge of the cadet battalion and 
supervise the vocational department. Miss Julia K. 
Palmer, of Tennessee, also a recent graduate of the Nor- 
mal Class of Gallaudet College, will have charge of musi- 
eal rhythm and vocal exercises in addition to her class- 
room work. Mr. John McDougall, of Minneapolis, who 
was graduated recently from the St. Cloud Normal 
School, will be in charge of the art work. Miss Marcene 
Oaks, from Sioux Falls, S. D., will have charge of the 
aural work in addition to her schoolroom work. Mrs. 
C. W. MeDermith of Jacksonville, Ill., and Miss Helen 
Dailey of Morgantown, W. Va., are also new appointees of 
the oral department. 

These appointments were occasioned by the resignation 
of Miss Margaret Hembrook, Miss Elsie Matheny, Miss 
Marilyn Fox, Mr. H. E. Bruns, Mr. Arch Strong; and 
the death of Mr. C. E. Singleton. 
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Installation of a new Radioear, with teaching attach- 
ments for eighteen pupils, has been made. 


Oregon School.—The following teachers have not re- 
turned: Mrs. Ollie B. Raymond, Mr. Edward L. Dacey, Jr., 
Miss Mary B. Logan, Mrs. Elva C. Sutter, Mrs. Anna 
Betty Thoresen, and Mrs. Jean K. Bauer. Miss Laura 
Tittsworth of the North Carolina School, Miss Christine 
Fleming of the Arkansas School, Miss Nellie Geiger of 
the Wisconsin School, Miss Margaret Hembrook of the 
Minnesota School and Miss Betty Macmillan of the 
Oregon State College have been appointed to fill these 
vacancies. 


Ottumwa (Iowa) Day-School.—It is with great regret 
that the city board of education found it necessary to 
discontinue the day-school for deaf children. The cause 
was a marked decrease in enrollment, the children having 
moved from the city. 


Rhode Island School.—The opening of school was post- 
poned until September 29th, owing to the fact that the 
new addition to the main building had not been com- 
pleted. To make up this time, the Christmas vacation 
will be shortened to ten days and the Easter vacation to 
five days. 

The new addition will provide a sanitary kitchen, 
bakery and employees’ dining room, fireproof and well 
equipped. 

The alterations adjacent to the pupils’ dining room 
will provide a new domestic science classroom and the 
pupils’ dining room will be improved. 

Two of the pupils, with their instructor in painting, 
working during the vacation, painted the walls and wood- 
work in five dormitories and adjoining lavatories and 
bathrooms. 


Miss Adelaide Porter, for several years a valued teacher, 
has been obliged to give up her work for a year, and 
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Miss Betsy Finn, a former teacher here has been ap- 
pointed to fill the vacancy. 

Mrs. Lydia B. Kennedy returns to the school in place 
of Miss Irma Johnson, who goes to Alabama. Miss Julia 
Cook from the training class at the West Virginia School, 
and Miss Adele G. Jensen from Gallaudet College have 
been added to our corps, the former in place of Miss 
Kathryn Maxson who goes to the Lexington Avenue 
School. Miss Jensen takes charge of the classes in do- 
mestiec science, sewing and physical training for girls. 


Saskatchewan School.—With appropriate ceremony the 
cornerstone of the provincial school for the deaf at Sas- 
katoon was laid September 27th, Dr. J. T. M. Anderson, 
premier of Saskatchewan, officiating. 

The cement structural work of the building is now 
practically complete. The brickwork which encases this 
is also well advanced and the building will have been 
closed in by the beginning of November. In addition the 
men employed by the construction contractors, plumbers 
and joiners are now at work. The materials of the build- 
ing are almost entirely of Saskatchewan origin. 


Territorial School, Honolulu.—The $15,000 administra- 
tion building of the territorial school for the deaf and 
blind has been completed and the landscape gardening 
will be finished in a short time, according to an an- 
nouncement made by Mrs. Mabel V. Lacy, principal of the 
school. 

The new building is about 105 feet long and 60 feet 
wide, including the lanai; it houses the kitchen, dining 
room, auditorium and the principal’s rooms. Folding 
doors separate the dining room from the auditorium, en- 
abling the capacity of the latter room to be doubled by 
folding back the doors. 

The old Cecil Brown home, which formed the center 
around which the school was built and which was at one 
time one of the show places of Honolulu, has been torn 
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down, with the exception of the fernery which will be 
reconstructed and improved. 

Territorial prisoners have been assigned by Governor 
Judd to do the work of landscaping. <A driveway is being 
built, walks put in, and the ground leveled off. A stone 
wall has been built at the rear of the school on Kanaina 
avenue. 

An enrollment of 80 pupils, at the school for the deaf 
and blind, is expected before the end of the term, which 
started September 2nd. 


Virginia School.—In the Department for the Deaf, Miss 
Dorothy Barron, from the South Carolina School; Miss 
Edythe F. Dixon and Miss Otis Cain, from the Alabama 
School; Miss Edna Moles, from the South Dakota School; 
Miss Mary Evans, from the Mt. Airy School, have been 
assigned classes in the primary grades. These teachers 
have had excellent training and experience in some of the 
best schools. Miss Mary Linton Walton has been trans- 
ferred from class work to the Art Department, of which 
she is in charge. 


Mr. Charles Brooks, a recent graduate of Oswego Nor- 
mal School, has taken the manual training work with the 
primary boys, and mechanical drawing with more ad- 
vanced pupils. 


The Richmond Day-School has been expanded to two 
classes under the care of Misses Alice Damon, formerly of 
the Virginia School, and Bess Jones, formerly of the Ala- 
bama School. Miss Ethel Thomas has resumed her duties 
in the Norfolk Day-School. 


The compulsory attendance law for the state has been 
amended to apply to children who are deaf or blind. The 
General Assembly also made an appropriation of $200,000 
for the erection of the new school for the blind in 
Charlottesville, the money to be available in 1931. Until 
the new school is built, both the deaf and the blind will 
eontinue to attend the Staunton School. 
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Wisconsin School—Governor Kohler of Wisconsin has 
released $65,000 to build a new dormitory for the small 
boys, and to put in a new engine and water softener. 
This dormitory is very much needed on account of the in- 
creased enrollment. Mr. Arthur Peabody, state architect, 
has charge of the plans and specifications, and bids will 
be open in October. 

Miss Iva Saunders, who for the past seven years has 
been the field worker for the deaf in Wisconsin, has been 
transferred to the position of Parole Worker at the Girls’ 
Industrial School at Milwaukee. Miss Glenore Williams, 
who for the past seven years has been a primary teacher 
in this school, has been selected by the Bureau of Per- 
sonnel to fill the position of field worker. 

Mr. John Gant, a graduate of the University of Wis- 
consin, has been secured to fill the vacancy in the high 
school department caused by the resignation of Miss 
Helen Harris. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


The Colorado Meeting of the Conference.—The Fif- 
teenth Meeting of the Conference of Superintendents and 
Principals of American Schools for the Deaf, held in 
Colorado Springs, Colo., September 29 to October 3, in- 
clusive, was a notable one in many respects. In point of 
attendance the meeting exceeded any previous one. The 
papers presented were of a high order of excellence, and 
on the whole the deliberations were unusually instructive. 

The general spirit of the meeting was marked by a 
frankness and seriousness of tone, and in the discussions 
many of the main problems before the profession were 
carefully taken up. Among the topics considered were 
ways and means by which further educational advance- 
ment may be achieved, a proper health program for 
schools for the deaf, the extension of industrial activity 
for our pupils, problems of research, nomenclature, and 
the day-school versus the residential school. 
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Definite action was taken on two important matters. 
The first of these concerns the certification of teacher 
training centers, as the outcome of the report of the com- 
mittee on teacher training standards presented to the 
Conference at its Frederick Meeting in 1926, and the re- 
port to the Conference, at a special meeting called at 
Faribault, Minn., in 1929, by another committee studying 
existing training school facilities. Now, by formal action 
of the Conference at Colorado Springs, a special com- 
mittee of seven members has been appointed to act as an 
examining board of approval and certification of such 
normal school centers as seek such certification. This is a 
distinct step forward in the process of bringing a much 
needed standardization to the teacher problem in Ameri- 
can schools for the deaf. 

The second important matter transacted at the Colo- 
rado Conference relates to the first steps toward a formal 
organization of the Conference. The report of the special 
committee on organization recommending that the Con- 
ference be known hereafter as the Conference of Execu- 
tives of American Schools for the Deaf, and that the 
Executive Committee of the Conference now be vested 
with the power to determine who are eligible to active, 
associate and honorary membership—active members alone 
having the privilege of voting on Conference matters— 
was adopted. The committee on organization was also 
continued, with instructions to draw up a constitution 
and by-laws of procedure to be submitted to the Con- 
ference at its next regular meeting. It was further de- 
cided to hold future meetings of the organization trien- 
nially. 

Of great value also was the report of the special com- 
mittee on teachers’ salaries by Supt. A. E. Pope of the 
New Jersey School. 

The Conference also authorized the Executive Commit- 
tee, with the editor of the ANNats sitting in, to consider 
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a practical revision of matters pertaining to the termi- 
nology of our work. 

A commendable feature of the meeting was the busi- 
ness-like dispatch with which the program was carried 
through under the guidance of the president of the Con- 
ference, Supt. F. W. Booth of the Nebraska School. 

With Dr. Thos. S. McAloney as host, the Colorado 
School made the stay of the members a most enjoyable 
one. The first evening session was the occasion of a 
splendid banquet at the Antlers Hotel in compliment to 
the members. Between sessions there were a number of 
impressive scenic trips into the nearby mountain region, 
also a most entertaining pageant and exhibition of the 
work of the Colorado School. The headquarters of the 
Conference were at the beautiful Antlers Hotel. 


The officers elected to serve through the next regular 
meeting are as follows: President, J. W. Blattner, of the 
Oklahoma School; vice-president, Alvin E. Pope, of the 
New Jersey School; secretary, Elwood A. Stevenson, of 
the California School. The Executive Committee con- 
sists of Dr. Percival Hall, of the District of Columbia; 
Mr. Frank M. Driggs, of Utah; Dr. Thos. S. McAloney, 
of Colorado; Mr. Herbert E. Day, of Missouri; Mr. 
Madison J. Lee, of Kentucky; and J. W. Blattner, of 
Oklahoma. 


The proceedings in full will be reported in later num- 
bers of the ANNALS. 


Dr. John W. Jones.—With great sorrow we record the 
death of Dr. John W. Jones, superintendent of the Ohio 
School, in an automobile accident near Ellis, Kansas, Sep- 
tember 28, 1930. Accompanied by Mrs. Jones, Dr. and 
Mrs. O. M. Pittenger of the Indiana School and Mr. War- 
ren Bigler, president of the board of trustees of the In- 
diana School, Dr. Jones was enroute to the conference of 
heads of schools at Colorado Springs, when in some un- 
accountable manner the car went out of control and 
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overturned. Dr. Jones was killed instantly and Mr. Bigler 
fatally injured, dying a few hours later. Mrs. Pittenger 
suffered a fractured leg and both Mrs. Jones and Dr. 
Pittenger shock and bruises. 

For 35 years Dr. Jones guided the destiny of the Ohio 
School, which in this period was brought to a command- 
ing position among American schools for the deaf. One 
of his first great accomplishments was the fixing of the 
principle that the state school for the deaf was primarily 
and entirely an educational undertaking, not a plaything 
for politics. 

That he was eminently successful in stamping his per- 
sonality on both his own school and the profession at large 
is everywhere acknowledged. Not only was he eager to 
adopt anything new that promised to contribute to the 
general progress of the deaf children of Ohio, but he him- 
self fathered a number of movements that have gained 
widespread recognition and practice, among these being 
the adoption of a reading program as a specific school 
activity to aid in inculcating the language sense. Another 
cause strongly urged by Dr. Jones in recent years was 
that seeking extension of educational opportunities for the 
deaf beyond those offered at present. A direct result of 
the last-named interest was the recent recognition of the 
Ohio School as an accredited high school. Another major 
struggle in which he was successful concerned the trans- 
fer of the Ohio School from the jurisdiction of the state 
department of public welfare and charity to that of the 
state department of education. 

Equally commanding was Dr. Jones’s position as leader 
in his profession. Practically every position of im- 
portance and honor was at one time or another held 
by him. As president of the Conference of Superin- 
tendents and Principals of American Schools for the 
Deaf, member and chairman of its executive committee 
for many years, and president of the Convention of 
American Instructors of the Deaf, he played no small 
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part in shaping recent thought on the education of the 
deaf. All knew him as indomitable in debate when he 
was convinced his cause was just. He also contributed 
greatly to the literature of our work with frequent articles 
of professional interest. His opinions expressed editor- 
ially in his school publication, the Ohio Chronicle were 
always forceful, and widely quoted. As schoolman he was 
the author of a series of much used etal manuals for 
the instruction of the deaf. 

The fine ideals under which he carried on, the universal 
esteem in which he was held and the sympathetic fellow- 
ship which he always manifested are high tribute to his 
character as a man. In his death the profession has lost a 
virile leader and the deaf a friend and _ ever-ready 
champion. 


Mr. Warren Bigler.—A word of tribute is due the mem- 
ory of Mr. Warren Bigler, president of the board of 
trustees of the Indiana School, who died as a result of the 
horrible automobile accident that also claimed the life of 
Dr. J. W. Jones. Mr. Bigler was one of those rare indi- 
viduals who captivate others by a singular gentleness of 
character. To this, in Mr. Bigler’s ease, was added a 
depth of learning and a desire to serve his fellowmen. 
Indeed, it was in the quest of greater knowledge to help 
him in his contact with the Indiana School for the Deaf 
that he gave his life. Fortunate is the school that can 
count such men among those who govern it. 


Material for Teachers on Programs for the Celebration 
of Holidays.—A revision of a folder containing pogram 
material suggested for the use of schools in the celebration 
of Armistice and other patriotic holidays, emphasizing 
world fellowship and peace in place of rivalry and war, 
has just been completed by the Women’s International 
League. This source list of poems, stories, prose readings 
including Bible selections and the speeches of famous men, 
plays and pageants, dances, songs, and topics for talks or 
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essays, was originally prepared by a group of teachers 
several years ago and has had wide distribution. It now 
appears with the addition of much new material and may 
be obtained (single copies free of charge, two cents apiece 
in quantity) from the Women’s International League for 
Peace and Freedom, Pennsylvania Branch, 1924 Chestnut 
street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


One of America’s Foremost Women.—Miss Ida M. 
Tarbell, distinguished author, recently prepared for the 
North American Newspaper Alliance, a list of the 50 
living women who in her opinion have been the most out- 
standing in promoting the welfare of our country. It is 
of interest to us to note among her selections the name of 
Helen Keller, of whom she says—as given in the Wash- 
ington Sunday Star, September 14, 1930— 

Helen Keller— 

The master of her fate. Deaf and blind from 19 months, she so 
co-operated with her teacher, Anne Sullivan, that she developed 
means of communication which opened world’s treasures to her. A 
graduate of Radcliffe College, writer, lecturer; has appeared in the 
movies and in vaudevilie. Active in all undertakings for the blind. 
An inspiring life. 

A Visit From Mr. Gustafsson.—A recent visitor of note 
to American schools was Mr. Hjalmar Gustafsson, head- 
master of the Vanersborg School for the Deaf, Sweden. 
Mr. Gustafsson was authorized by the Swedish govern- 
ment to make a special tour of schools in this country, 
and in the three weeks at his disposal planned to include 
in his itinerary the principal school centers in the East. 
He also visited industrial centers such as Akron, Ohio, 
to observe the progress achieved by the deaf in their 
contact with the world. 


Dr. Bell’s Early Connection with the Deaf—In the 
course of an address on Alexander Graham Bell, delivered 
at the occasion of the dedication of the new Horace Mann 
School at Roxbury, Mass., November 16, 1929, and later 
published in the Boston Teachers News Letter for Feb- 
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ruary, 1930, William Chauncey Langdon, historical libra- 
rian of the American Telephone and Telegraph Company, 
sketched the steps by which Dr. Bell’s interests became 
centered in the deaf and how those interests became 
coupled with his absorption in the problem of telephonic 
communication of speech. As there are many versions 
of the relationship between Dr. Bell’s invention of the 
telephone and his work with the deaf, the following para- 
graphs from the address by Mr. Langdon should help to 
make clear some of the facts. 


In 1867, on the death of his younger brother, Alexander became 
his father’s professional assistant as a teacher of good speaking 
through the use of his system of Visible Speech in London. One of 
Alexander Melville Bell’s pupils in phonetics and speaking was a 
Miss Susanna Hull, who had a school for deaf children. Realizing 
how great a help this Visible Speech would be in teaching her deaf 
children, she asked Alexander Melville Bell to come to her school 
and instruct her and her assistants in its use. Prof. Bell said he 
could not but his son knew, for all practical purposes, as much as 
he did about it, and he could come. So in May, 1868, at the age of 
21, Alexander Graham Bell went to Miss Hull’s school, adapted 
Visible Speech to use with the deaf, and began his lifelong interest 
in that work. Of all his interests the education of the deaf was 
closest to his heart all his life. 

In the fall of 1868 Alexander Melville Bell was in America. He 
gave a course of lectures on Shakespeare in Boston that winter. 
At one of these, in which he happened to tell about Visible Speech, 
there was present a primary school teacher by the name of Miss 
Sarah Fuller. She was very much interested. Incidentally, he said 
that Visible Speech was being used in London in a school for deaf 
children, by his son. 

Then after the Massachusetts Legislature in 1865 had responded 
to a movement led by Gardiner Green Hubbard and chartered the 
Clarke School for the Deaf at Northampton, the Rev. Dexter King 
persuaded the Boston School Board to start a day-school for the 
deaf children of Boston. As there was no teacher at hand who knew 
anything about teaching the deaf, the School Board did the best 
thing under the circumstances, the best thing under any circum- 
stances. They called one of those teachers who are born teachers 
of children, who win their pupils’ lifelong affection. They called 
Miss Sarah Fuller, then about 35 years old, and told her she was 
to be the principal of the new school for the deaf. As this kind of 
work was new to her, she was released by the Board from her 
present duties and was enabled to spend three months in the Clarke 
School at Northampton and then three more in the homes of deaf 
children, preparing for the work. So in November, 1869, this School 
was opened. 

Miss Fuller had not forgotten that lecture by Alexander Melville 
Bell a few years before. She was glad to learn on inquiry that he 
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was to open the Lowell Institute lectures on October 1, 1870. She 
brought all her school committee to hear Dr. Bell and to learn 
about Visible Speech for she sensed that was something she would 
want in the school. I like to think that she had them all lined up 
in the front row, but no source, I am sorry to say, justifies me in 
stating this as a fact. The historical profession has its restrictions. 

To the appeal of Miss Fuller and her committee that he come 
to the new school and introduce the use of Visible Speech, Prof. Mel- 
ville Bell said he could not, but that probably his son could; he 
was only a boy of 23, but he knew all about it; it was the same 
one in fact who had introduced Visible Speech in Miss Hull’s School 
in London; he was not in good health, but he was here, in Canada, 
and he thought that in the spring he would be well enough to un- 
dertake the work. Miss Fuller spoke frankly of the raw east winds 
of Boston, but assured Prof. Bell and Mrs. Bell, who was with him, 
that her sister, Mrs. Allen Jordan, with whom she lived, and she 
would take a personal interest in the young man, that they lived 
out in the country at a place called Newton Lower Falls, that her 
sister would welcome their son there and he could come at any time 
and rest out under the trees in the woods and drink fresh milk and 
make himself entirely at home. So it was arranged. 

Let me now read you a letter which Miss Fuller wrote me on 
April 9, 1927: 

*“Tt may interest you to know that fifty-six years ago to-day, April 
ninth, 1871, I weleomed Alexander Graham Bell to the school for 
deaf children in Boston, when he gave his first lesson in his father’s 
system of phonetic writing, entitled Visible Speech, to the teachers 
and pupils of the school. 

‘“Among the many vivid memories of that, and of later years, 
is an instance that had a very helpful influence in Mr. Bell’s life 
and of which I shall be glad to tell you, when you are able to come 
to see me. It relates to an experience I had with a very young, con- 
genitally deaf boy, to whom I gave instruction in 1872, and to 
whose family I introduced Mr. Bell. When Mr. Bell was con- 
sidering whether he would better continue his teaching by going 
from one school or institution to another, or to make his home in 
some central place, I urged him to remain in Boston, where through 
friends of Boston’s deaf children, he had become favorably known. 
I also promised to advise the family of my little pupil to place him 
under his care and instruction. This was gladly done and he be- 
came the first pupil in Mr. Bell’s ‘Establishment for the Study of 
Vocal Physiology.’ Later on the grandmother of this little boy, Mrs. 
Thomas George Sanders, invited Mr. Bell to make his home with her 
in Salem and continue his teaching while he was directing work 
upon the telephone, which by liberal aid from the Sanders family 
was made successful.’’ 

Thomas Sanders of Haverhill, the father, in gratitude to Mr. Bell 
for what he did for his little boy, told him in the fall of 1874 
he would give him all the money he needed for his experiments and, 
in case he invented anything, the money for getting his patents. 
This was not an investment, for Thomas Sanders’ comment on Bell’s 
telephonic hopes was, ‘‘As if any one would want to talk over a 
telegraph wire even if he could!’’ It was the gratitude of a big- 
hearted man. But it led directly to the financing of the telephone, 
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for Mr. Sanders, while intending to make Bell a handsome present 
of $1,000 or so (something like $5,000 nowadays) had put no limit 
on his promise. He gave and gave as long as it was needed, 
until he had put in over $110,000—equal to how much now? 

*‘Hear With Your Eyes.’’—D. Appleton and Company, 
publishers, New York, are sponsoring a new series of pop- 
ular health books, among which is an interesting little 
volume of 40 pages, attractively bound, called “Hear 
With Your Eyes’’, by Miss Margaret Emerson Good, an 
English lady who has contributed frequently to periodi- 
cals on nursing. This is intended as a working manual for 
lip-reading; in fact, the publishers state it ‘‘is probably 
the only book on the market in which the art of lip-read- 
ing is fully and logically explained.’’ With a very brief in- 
troduction the main subject matter is entered into, treated 
according to two main subdivisions—vowels and conson- 
ants. The latter, in turn, are divided into sibilants, 
dentals, labials, nasals, liquids, palatals, and gutturals. 
The book gives 32 illustrations of facial positions, and, in 
addition, each lesson is supplemented by practice exer- 
eises. The cost is $1.00. 


Advice on Auditory Deficiency—Dr. Hugh Grant 
Rowell, director of the New York League for the Hard of 
Hearing, in an article on ‘‘Deafness in Children’’ in the 
Parents’ Magazine for July, 1930, presents very clearly 
the general facts concerning defective hearing. Part of 
his discussion includes this statement on the difficulty of 
testing hearing: 


Hearing is difficult to test anyway, because it is a tricky sort of 
thing. Weather, fatigue from noise or loss of rest, and a thousand 
of the ordinary events of life affect it. Just how much variation 
occurs from time to time from these causes is difficult to determine. 
Some estimate it as five or ten d. v.’s, which is the ordinary unit 
of measure of such things. This, however, is certain: the defective 
ear is more likely to show wider variations than the normal ear. The 
temporary damage to hearing from the ordinary cold, in certain in- 
dividuals is amazing. It is true that certain studies have shown 
that the cold had no effect on hearing. I can only point in reply 
to certain cases which have passed through my own hands. The 
hearing apparently returned to normal when the cold was over. 
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In the same article, considering The Stage of Conserva- 
tion and Socialization where the auditory deficiency takes 
on a handicapping character, Dr. Rowell states: 


The modern idea is threefold. (1) Prevent hearing defect if pos- 
sible. (2) Discover existing hearing defects early when medical 
and social treatment can be most effective. (3) Assure the indi- 
vidual with any degree of hearing defect as nearly normal a place 
in society as is possible through the most advanced scientific meth- 
ods; more specifically, give training in lip-reading to persons with 
even comparatively mild defects, often when only one ear is affected, 
in order to assure that person social communication of an incon- 
spicuous sort should the hearing, as sometimes happens, become mark- 
edly worse or the other ear become defective. While it would seem 
logical that a person having one good ear would hear normally and 
would not need lip-reading except as insurance against an unfor- 
tunate future, there are undoubtedly certain persons having one good 
and one defective ear, who do have trouble in establishing full 
communication. This is often the case in the classroom. The ex- 
planation of this is not clear. It is known that there is a sympa- 
thetic relationship between the two eyes. I have never understood 
that such a relationship existed between the two ears, but it may. 

At this point two terms may well be defined. We now use the 
term ‘‘deaf’’ for the complete or practically total deficiency. The 
true deaf are, for a time at least, institutional cases, After training 
they are released as pretty good citizens. The terms ‘‘deafened’’ or 
‘hard of hearing’’ are used for lesser degrees of defects, and 
this group are not institutional cases, but as children they are 
usually educable at the public schools, provided lip-reading training 
is available, or in the still milder cases, provided the child can have 
a front seat and the teacher makes a little extra effort to be sure 
he is able to follow the oral lesson. 


Dr. Rowell, in another exceedingly well written article, 
‘‘Hear Ye! Hear Ye’’ in Collier’s for August 30, 1930, 
elaborates further on the mechanical aspects of the audi- 
tory function, with excellent advice on the proper care of 
the ear, particularly upon the first appearance of trouble 
in that organ. In the latter case, he offers the following 
words of caution: 

Home treatment of the ears is usually dangerous. If a valuable 
diamond falls from your ring, do you replace it yourself? If you 
have a tooth to be filled, do you fill it yourself? Do you fill your 
children’s teeth? If so, treat their ears. 

Get an acute ear complaint into medical hands early. One 
physician’s call at this time may save several dozen visits, or even 
operations, later. 

In addition, Dr. Rowell advises discretion as to the 
course of treatment resorted to for the patient. 


The methods of charlatans are numerous. Here is a rough at- 
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tempt to classify some of them: 1. Overtreatment. The victim is 
kept coming several times & week for a treatment which may not 
only be useless but may actually do harm because of the frequent 
tampering with these delicate organs. 2. Bizarre operations. Some- 
one gets up a new one every so often and the victim merely pays 
the bill. 3, Internal treatment, such as diets or endocrine ther- 
apy. The endocrine plan of treatment for hearing defects is ob- 
solete. 4. Apparatus treatment. The chief offense seems to be 
the use for curative purposes of so-called reéducation devices which 
have no curative value, though they might result in some improve- 
ment if used by the proper persons. In this group might be in- 
cluded vibratory apparatus and noise machines. 5, Hearing aids, 
either of no proved value or good aids unintelligently prescribed. 6. 
A miscellaneous group, such as airplane flights, sun baking of an 
impressive sort, and many other useless stunts. 

In fairness, it should be stated that the so-called charlatan may 
use a perfectly sound idea, but overdo or otherwise nullify its 
value. Or he may be merely mid-Victorian scientifically. The best 
safeguard against him is to employ for ear treatment those who are 
known to have the finest hospital and other professional connections, 
such as with societies like the distinctive ‘‘Triological.’’ Out- 
standing aurists, if they use methods which have not the complete 
stamp of long-familiar results, will state to their patients that a 
possible plan of treatment might be of value, but that it is experi- 
mental as yet. Then the patient may decide whether to take the 
time or risk involved. 

How to preserve hearing is a constant inquiry. The answer is the 
same whether your hearing is normal or defective. You hear best 
when your physical condition is best. 


The Work of Two American Deaf Artists—The lover of 
art will be interested in recent references in prominent 
publications to the work of two deaf artists. One is the 
picture in the Mid-Week Pictorial, September 20, 1930, of 
the figure of a bear carved out of wood with a jackknife 
by John Clark, deaf Indian artist, in Glacier National 
Park, who on other occasions in the past has won recog- 
nition for his creations. 


Harpers Magazine for July, 1930, carries as a full-page 
frontispiece a reproduction of an etching entitled ‘‘ French 
Fisherman’’ by Cadwallader Washburn. The October, 
1930, number of the same periodical is likewise graced by 
another work by the same artist, this time the subject 
being ‘‘Devout Disciple of St. Francis’. These pieces are 
exquisitely done, both displaying depth, fineness of finish 
and life-like expressiveness. The original drawings are 
with the Keppel Galleries. 
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Call for Suggestions for the Program of the Next Meeting 
of the Convention.—Dr. Thos. S. MeAloney, who as vice 
president of the Convention of American Instructors of the 
Deaf is in charge of preparing the program for the meeting 
at Winnipeg next summer, desires to obtain suggestions 
from all who are interested. Hoping to arrange for a week of 
activities that will be of real benefit to those who attend, 
Dr. McAloney has sent out the following letter to all mem- 
bers: 


Colorado Springs, Colorado, October 31, 1930. 
Dear Friend: 

The next meeting of the Convention of American Instructors of the 
Deaf will be held in Winnipeg, Manitoba, in June, and following the 
general custom of the Convention, the Vice President has charge of the 
preparation of the program. I am, therefore, writing you for advice 
and suggestions for the next Convention program. 

1. Have you been satisfied with the types of programs arranged for 
previous conventions? 

If not, state any objections you may have. 

2. Do you believe the demonstrations of work as carried on at the 
past two conventions are valuable and should be continued? 

3. Do you believe that we should have a number of addresses from 
prominent educators outside the profession? 

4. How long should the convention last. 

Should we have more entertainment interspersed with the serious 
phases of the program? 

5. What subjects would you like to have discussed at the convention? 

Suggest the names of persons you would like to have write papers on 
these subjects. 

Cordially yours, 
THOS. S. McALONEY. 

Dr. MecAloney will be glad to receive from anyone inter- 


ested opinions suggested by the above questions. 


BOOKS FOR USE IN SCHOOLS FOR THE DEAF 
English Book I, for Upper Primary Grades..............0...:cccccceeseeees $ .60 
English Book II, for Intermediate or Grammar Grades................. 60 
English Book III, for High-School Grades and a self-instructor. .75 
Illustrated Reader, for Pupils of the Third and Fourth Grades.. .60 

The author of all these books is J. W. Jones, Superintendent. 
Beginning History Stories for Children, by Lela Acker of the 
Hansas City, Kansas, $ .75 
First Lessons in Geography, by Grace M. Beattie of the Colo- 
English Phrases and Idioms, by Dr. J. L. Smith of the Minne- 
Published by the State School for the Deaf, Columbus, Ohio 
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Cleary Oral School for Deafened Children 


A country day and boarding school for children whose 
education has been retarded by deafness, impaired hearing 
or speech defects. Classrooms equipped with Radioear. 
Kindergarten to College. Catalogue. 


Fall Term Opens October Ist 


229 82nd Street, Bay Ridge, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Camp Peter Pan, Lake Ronkonkoma, L. I. 


OUTLINE OF LANGUAGE WORK 


BOOK I 
With Methods of Presentation of the Work of the First, Second, 
Third and Fourth Years. 


Price per copy, $2.50 
BOOK II. 


With Methods of Presentation of the Work of the Fifth and 
Sixth Years. 
Price per copy, $2.50. 
Send orders to 


EDITH M. BUELL 
904 Lexington Avenue New York City 


THE DRISCOLL ARITHMETIC 
by 
Anita Driscouu, Epira M. Eviza McSHErry Wop- 
DROP AND CouiIn S. BUELL 
NOW ON SALE 
THe TEACHER’s BooK gives the work of the Kindergarten and 


Grades 1 and 2, also details of presentation of the work through 
Grade 4. Price per copy, $1.25. 


Boox I. The children’s book for Grades 3 and 4. Price per copy, 
$1.00. In lots of 12 or more, 85 cents per copy 
Order from 


THE VERMONT PRINTING CO. 
BRATTLEBORO, VT. 
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BOOKS FOR THE DEAF 


By Mara@aret J. STEVENSON 
THE LIFE OF JESUS (Revised) 
For Primary Classes. Cloth; Price, 30 cents net. 
PRIMARY GEOGRAPHY, NUMBER I (Revised) 
Cloth; Price, $1.00 net 
PRIMARY GEOGRAPHY, NUMBER II 
Cloth; Price, $1.00 net 


NATURE FACTS (Revised) 
Used correlatively with Primary Geographies. 
Cloth; Price, 80 cents net 


SEND ALL ORDERS DIRECT TO 


MARGARET J. STEVENSON, OLATHE, KANSAS 


STRAIGHT LANGUAGE 
By EpirH FITZGERALD 
Of interest to teachers and mothers of deaf children. 
Price, $3.15, postpaid. 
THE McCLURE CO., INC., Staunton, Va. 


BOOKS FOR THE DEAF 


By Lovuis—E UpHAmM 
Principal of Cresheim Hall, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia 

THE BEGINNER’S BOOK 

Cloth; Price, $1.00 
THE QUESTION BOOK 

For Second-Year Classes. Cloth; Price, $1.00. 
LANGUAGE DRILL STORIES 

For Third-Year Classes. Price, $1.00. 
WHAT PEOPLE DO 


Short Lessons on the Trades and Occupations— 
Price, $1.00. 


The above books are attractively illustrated in color. 


SEND ORDERS DIRECT TO THE AUTHOR 


CRESHEIM HALL, MT. AIRY, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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THE WRIGHT ORAL SCHOOL 
ESTABLISHED IN 1894 


Fully equipped to educate a deaf child by the speech method from 
Kindergarten to College entrance. No use of finger spelling or the 
sigu language is permitted. 

LARGE ENOUGH TO BE A REAL SCHOOL 

SMALL ENOUGH TO BE A REAL HOME 

1 Mount Morris Park West is the home of the girls 

2 Mount Morris Park West is the school building 

3 Mount Morris Park West is the home of the boys 


CORRESPONDENCE COURSE FOR MOTHERS 
OF LITTLE DEAF CHILDREN 


which has been prepared and copyrighted by the Founder and 
Advisor, JOHN DuTToN WRIGHT, and by which parents are enabled 
to save for their children the priceless years before school age is 
reached, and begin at home their training in lip-reading, speech, and 
auricular development. 
The school also publishes three books recently written by Mr. 
Wright: 
‘¢The Little Deaf Child,’’ a book for parents. $1 postpaid. 
‘¢Handbook of Practical Auricular Training,’’ a book for parents 
and teachers. 50 cents postpaid. 
‘*Handbook of Speech Teaching to the Deaf,’’ a book for teach- 
ers. $1.25 postpaid. 
Reservations are now being made for 1931-1932, and for possible va- 
cancies in 1930-31. 


ONE MOUNT MORRIS PARK, WEST, NEW YORK CITY 
(Now known as Nathan Davis Place). 


“Language Stories and Drills” 
Books, I, II, III and IV 


Gertrude W. Croker, Mabel K. Jones and 
M. Evelyn Pratt 


Illustrated by Tony Sarg 
Price per copy, $1.25 


Teachers’ Manuals, $.50. Postage not included 


Send orders to 


CROKER, JONES & PRATT 
Public School 47, 225 East 23rd St. 
New York City 
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‘*FIRST LESSONS IN ENGLISH’’ 


A course of systematic instruction in language, in five volumes, 
by CaROLINE SWEET. Single copy, 50c. 


All five books now on sale. 

A Preparatory Book, which will save teachers of preparatory and 
first-year classes the task of hektographing year books, written by 
EpiItH M. RICHARDS, is also on sale. Price, 50c. 

‘*STORY READER No. 1’’ 

Sixty short stories prepared for young pupils, compiled by Ina V. 
Hammond. Single copy, 50c. 

‘‘STORY READER No. 

Short stories prepared for young pupils, compiled by Ipa V. 
Hammonp. Single copy, 40c. 

‘‘STORIES FOR LANGUAGE STUDY’’ 

Short stories for pupils in their third or fourth year at school, 
prepared by JANE B. KELLOGG. Price, 50c. 

‘*TALKS AND STORIES’’ 

Contains nearly a hundred short stories and seventy-five conver- 
sations for practice in language, prepared by WILLIAM G. JENKINS, 
M.A. Price, $8.00 per dozen. Single copy, 70c. 

‘*WORDS AND PHRASES’’ 

Examples of correct English usage, by WrLiamM G. JENKINS, 

M.A. Price, $6.00 per dozen. Single copy, 60c. 
‘‘BITS OF HISTORY’? 

One hundred stories gathered from United States History, com- 
piled by JoHN E. Crane, B.A. Single copy, 75c. 

‘¢ WRITTEN EXERCISES ON DIRECT AND INDIRECT 
QUOTATIONS ”’ 

By J. EvELYN WILLOUGHBY, late instructor in the Clarke School. 
Single copy, 50c. 

‘‘*THE STORY OF AMERICA FOR LITTLE AMERICANS’? 

By Grace M. Beartiz, Instructor in the Colorado School. New 
Edition. Price, single copy, $1.00. 

‘¢AN AID TO DICTIONARY STUDY IN GRAMMAR GRADES’? 


By CATHERINE DUNN, Mary F. GILKINSON, and AMELIA DEMorre. 
Single copy, 40c. 


PUBLISHED BY THE 
AMERICAN SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF, West Harrrorp, Conn. 
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Central Institute for the Deaf 


NATIONAL RESIDENTIAL AND DAY SCHOOL 
FOR THE DEAF AND DEFECTIVES IN SPEECH 


Approved by Advisory Council of Foremost Ear Specialists and Educators 
Beautiful Newly Completed $400,000 Building Contains the Latest and Most Progres- 
sive Equipment for Scientific Research of Deafness and Problems of Speech Education. 
ORAL SCHOOL FOR DEAF CHILDREN 
Cc. I. D. offers all advantages of exclusively Oral Training and constant expert medical 
supervision to both. Resident and Day Pupils. 
Education and Training from Kindergarten (3 years of age) to College. 
CLASSES FOR HARD-OF-HEARING CHILDREN 
A new department has been established for the special training of Hard-of-Hearing 
children in Lip-Reading and Speech; all grades. 
LIP-READING INSTRUCTION FOR ADULTS 
Private and Class Instruction for the adult deaf. Conversational Classes 
for advanced pupils. 
CORRECTION OF SPEECH DEFECTS 
Correction of Imperfect Phonation, Indistinct Articulation, Lisping, 
Stuttering, Stammering and Aphasias. 
TEACHERS’ TRAINING CLASSES 
Over 500 teachers are either graduates of the regular Normal Classes or hold certificates 
of attendance in Summer Normal Classes of C. I. D. 


All Classes for Pupils and Teachers Limited 


Illustrated Booklet Sent on Request 


Dr. M.A. Gotpstern, Director - Miss Jutta M. Connery, Principal 
818 S. KINGSHIGHWAY, ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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